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We Owe Today’s Success to the 


eaders of “Vesterday 


Pepro J. Lemos 


ODAY'’S results in American Art Teaching will bear fruition at 

a later date. We cannot say that today’s welcome of art educa 
tion is the accomplishment of today’s teaching 

Any simple review and analysis of art education in the American 
schools will place the laurels of accomplishment upon those pioneers 
in art education who under immense handicaps have made the road 
of the art teacher today much easier. And they achieved because cheir 
sincere, unveneered art gospel of art was one of finding and following 
art as a great avenue of Beauty in Life and teaching ic naturally 

Arthur Dow brought simplicity of composition and the thrill of 
color harmony. Denman Ross established the foundation for better 
design. Walter Sargent created new interests in many art avenues 
Henry Turner Bailey identified nature beauty elements as inseparable 
co art study. Walrer Scott Perry proved that art could be added to 
industrial education. Ellsworth Woodward built art to a superior 
point in a difficult section, and George W. Eggers created art apprecia 
tion in the Middle West. Hugo Froelich and Bonnie Snow brought 
applied art to che elementary school and taught beauty into the humblest 
forms of handwork. F. H. Meyers established practicability once and 
for all in art education in the Far West while A. B. Clark has organized 
art forces in a section handicapped wich great distances 

Many other names could be added in other sections, but the fact 
remains that the simplicity and sincerity of these art leaders’ art gospel 
have resulted in the successes of art education today 

All forms of art like forms of government commence with simple 
foundations. As they grow and continue, added structure appears so 
complicated and confusing that a disintegration or rebirth is necessary 
for proper functioning 

Our art education today is too complicated. The natural, sincere, 
individual methods of art teaching successfully used by che leaders of 
yesterday are disparaged today. Theoretical, pedagogical methods are 
being substituced. The art teacher only who knows his subject well 
and teaches it naturally can succeed in “‘teaching resules.’’ All artificial 
forms of teaching will fail 
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Historical and Artistic Bookbinding 


JULIA W. 


WOLFE 


New York City 


HE art of binding really grew out of 

that of writing, for the first forms 
of writing on rolls, skins, and the Egyp- 
tian papyri were accompanied by equally 
crude attempts at binding, by sewing 
different leaves of these materials to- 
gether for a covering. 

The gradual rise and development of 
the process is best studied by reference 
to the documents of the ancients, who 
invariably adapted some protection for 
their manuscripts and writings. We 
must seek for early examples in the 
Tamil manuscripts and those of Japan, 
which, written on narrow strips of palm- 
leaf, were bound together with flat pieces 
of wood. Constructive ingenuity is 
manifest, but decorative skill is wanting 
in these as in other far-distant attempts 
at the binder’s art. When we consider 
the remoteness of the period it is a sur- 
prise that so high a standard of excel- 
lence was forthcoming. Gradual progress 
is seen in the methods employed, when 
the substitution of square books for the 
called forth further 
ingenuity, and when leather cases were 


roll, or “‘papyri,” 


made to wrap round the Greek and 
oman wand tablets. In most of these 
instances, durability was more consid- 
ered than design, but the intercourse 
gradually springing up between Eastern 
and Western Europe had its influence 
also upon ornament, and so we find the 


$vzantine style affecting the binder’s 
art. Wooden boards, covered with metal 
or copper gilt, formed a favorite mode of 
binding in the sixth century, and prog- 
ress was now quickly made toward yet 
richer decoration. The famous “Opus 
Anglicanum”’ style on gold embroidery 
exercised an influence on early art work; 
the abbeys and convents of the tenth 
century were busied in its production, 
and Queen Mathilda herself encouraged 
The Anglo- 
Saxon era was memorable for its love of 


and developed the taste. 


ornamental design, especially in needle- 
work, specimens of which are to be found 
in museums. 

The growing art gained much encour- 
agement from the churches, and their 
books were given lavish settings and the 
books their 
decoration. 


choral received share of 
The duty of the sacrist was 
to bind and clasp such books. 

In the disturbed period following the 
Norman invasion, we cannot fix on any 
representative epoch of art binding; we 
must look to the gradual work and ex- 
tension of the monasteries in the twelfth 
and thirteenth definite 


aims. The Benedictines, whose services 


centuries for 


to monastic literature are especially 
famous, had founded the great religious 
houses of Ely, Cambridge, ete., where- 
with the work of the scriptorium or 
writing room has long been connected. 
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the seribe, the 


illuminator, and the binder produced 


The patient labor of 
those treasures which are now collected 
in the vast libraries of England. 

The monastic binders borrowed from 
the ornaments of the printer many deco- 
rative elements, such as the tail-pieces, 
flowered borders and headings of those 
most noted typographers, the Alduses, 
and the printer’s ‘device’? was occa- 
sionally reproduced on the book cover. 
afforded 


amples of ornament in the plants and 


Again the abbey garden ex- 
flowers there cultivated; their graceful 
outlines would be copied or convention- 
alized for decorative design, as we know 
they formed many a charming feature 
in the sculptural work of the churches 
We thus 


the adaptation of plant ornaments on 


and cathedrals. can trace 
the bound volume of the medizval, and 
still later, of the Elizabethan period. 
Thus was the art begun and advanced, 
to be perfected by other means and 
methods. For some time oaken boards 
covered with leather or pig-skin were 
used; these were often stamped with 
elegant devices, and clasps with orna- 
mental chasing and silver plating began 
to be used. For special volumes, carved 
ivory and enamel enriched the covers, 
and bas-reliefs of Scripture scenes were 
The 


assumed definite ornaments and leading 


introduced. binding art now 
forms, aided by history and religion; the 
one supplying varieties of design from 
distant countries, the other fostering 
those symbolistic types and attributes 
which it specially inculeated. During 
the Crusades, examples of ornament 
brought from the East all 


English art and impressed upon their 


influenced 


native work new brilliancy of material 


and hue. The minute division of labor, 


WOLFE 








and the employment of varied sub- 
stances, indicate another stage in the 
binder’s art. A single cover was the 
work of many artists, belonging to differ- 
ent schools; and the painter, goldsmith, 
and lapidary were severally engaged 
with their individual labor, which re- 
sulted in that combination of charming 
ornament which is common in medieval 
handicrafts. 

By degrees, many ornaments were 
developed, as gilding the leather, a pro- 
cess brought into vogue by the encour- 
agements of the great Italian families. 
The extension of trade and navigation 
introduced a greater demand. Venice 
was rising to be mistress of art and com- 
merce; her merchants returned with 
wares and novelties from distant parts 
of the globe. Nuremburg and other 
centers of industries gave a vigorous 
impulse to all the allied manufactures 
The great and wealthy patronized the 
arts, and books were specially illumi- 
nated, bound, and adorned for public and 
Guilds flourished at Ant- 


werp, Ghent, and Bruges, and in many 


private use. 


German and Italian towns; a wholesome 
rivalry in all work began. 

The sixteenth century was the Augus 
tan age of binding, and many events 
had the this, the 
brightest period of its existence. Archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture were 
all the 
though the influence was felt earlier or 


prepared way for 


influenced by tenaissance, 
later in different countries. 
The seventeenth century witnessed a 


As 
diffused, 


change in book-ornamentation. 
works were more and more 


bookbinders abounded; those worthy of 
the name of artists became fewer, and 
The 


designs of former periods were mixed up 


the patterns grew devoid of style. 
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GERMAN BOOKBINDINGS 


ONE FRENCH AND TWO 
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with those of contemporary work; over- 
abundance and affectation of ornament 
took the place of simple and elegant 
patterns. Still there were rare editions, 
as some of the “ Elzevirs,’’ whose bind- 
The 


covers of these silver-clasped and em- 


ings were decorative and choice. 


bossed volumes would be enriched with 
chased or perforated silver. Some Span- 
ish bindings were also of much beauty, 
enhanced by a setting of tortoise-shell, 
enamel, or other material. Inlaid varie- 
gated leathers in black morocco were in 
vogue; also olive and citron color of the 
same material. Rich decorations were 
bestowed on ordinary books, as alma- 


paper bindings of colored and variegated 
patterns were introduced. 

Today we see the artistic adaptation 
of old designs to new books and this 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 

What is principally called for, 
ever, is a revival of the old artistic spirit 
in the workmen themselves. 


how- 


So much 
is done by machinery these days, and so 
little left to the individual taste and skill, 
that, in almost all the trades alike, the 
artist-mechanic, the craftsman who 
thinks over his task, and spares no pains 
to make it excellent and beautiful, as it 
behooves a person with an idea and con- 
science of his own to do, is very rapidly 
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INITIAL LETTER DESIGNING 


MARGINS FOR LETTERED PAGE 
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THE CHASE 
A PHANTASY 


4 tis morning 
j in the heart 
ofa dork forest 
A forest of fancy 
where the wind is 
ever silent and ne 


men trod Music 
i$ heard from far 
oway: itis the 
birds high in the 
trees where the 
sun is shining; 
it 1$ the voice of 
the oriole out 

on the gravel 
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LETTERS BY SUCCESSIVE STEPS 
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INITIAL LETTERS ENGLISH AND DUTCH 

















ENGLANO 


MIDDLE AGE 
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INITIAL LETTERS FROM MANUSCRIPTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES OF ENGLAND AND HOLLAND 
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SPANISH AND FRENCH INITIAL LETTERS FROM THE FINE 


LD ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
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\ GOOD ALPHABET BLOCK PRINTING 











AGOOD 
(BLSCKPR'NT 
_ ALPHABET 





4 GOOD BOLD ALPHABET FOR BLOCK PRINT INITIAL LETTERS APPLY AN INDIVIDUAL LETTER TO A 
PLEASING SPACE AND ADD A LITTLE DECORATION rHIS MAKES A VERY INTERESTING BLOCK PRINT 
PROBLEM 
irts Mag 0, Fe 
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A BOOK OF 





The Printing and Illustrating of a Book of 
Fairy Tales 


A Junior HIGH ScHOOL CORRELATION PROJECT 


DORIS M 


Head of the Art Departme nt, 


HE illustrating and printing of 

Grimm’s Fairy 
taken, recently, as a correlation problem 
between the art and printing depart- 
ments of our school. The purpose of 
the project was to produce a book of 
fairy tales, suitable for small children, to 
be the gift of our school to the orphan- 
ages and children’s hospitals of our city. 


Tales was under- 


Grimm was selected as best fulfilling our 
Publishing 
for permission to 


needs and the Lippincott 
Company was asked f 
translation of the interesting 


This was immediate- 


use their 
old German tales. 
ly granted and the work on the project 
was soon full under way. 

The eighth grade class which under- 
both 
so stories were chosen 


took the illustration consisted 
boys and girls; 
It was to be a 
Each 


story was read aloud and discussed as to 


which appealed to both. 
book all children would enjoy. 


situations giving the greatest promise of 


successful illustration. Incidents with 


action were chosen wherever possible. 


After the discussion of a story, members 
of the class volunteered for particular 
situations. In several cases two or three 
persons volunteered for the same one. 
This was allowed and the best and most 
was selected for 
cutting on linoleum. Where 


dren illustrated different scenes from the 


interesting drawing 


two chil- 


same story they took great care to make 


3936 


WEBER 


A udubon Junior High School, ( ‘le veland, Ohio 


the characters similar in appearance and 
dress. 

As soon as a drawing had been ac- 
cepted it was drawn on tracing paper, 
reversed and traced on a linoleum block. 
These blocks were of battleship linoleum 
one-half inch thick and mounted on 
The class 
had never done any cutting or printing 


wood so they were type high. 


before; so at this stage its members were 
instructed in the use of engraving tools 
and the various effects possible through 
their use. The tools used were of four 
one with a narrow groove used for 
outlining, and three wedge-shaped tools, 
Le”, #5", 14” wide, to lift out areas of 
different sizes and widths. 


sizes: 


Before cutting a line on his block, the 
pupil shaded his drawing in three values. 
The white spaces were outlined with the 
groover and cut out, leaving parts of the 
linoleum where necessary for shadows or 
lines. The black spaces in the drawing 
became the uncut portions of the lino- 
leum. The gray spaces became lines 
made with the groover, representing the 
foliage of trees, the texture of clothing, 
hair, grass, or various aspects of the sky. 

The cutting was done slowly, under 
careful supervision, so that the illustra- 
tions would have sufficient uniformity of 
book, but that 
lost. Fre- 
quent trips were made to the proof press 


style for use in the same 


no individuality would be 
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The duck come swumming toward them 


’ 


HE BLOCK PRINT ILLUSTRATION AT THE TOP IS THE END PAGE FROM “ FAIRY TALES, ’ A BOOK PRINTED 
Y STUDENTS OF DORIS M. WEBER, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT, AUDUBON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. THE OTHER BLOCK PRINTS ILLUSTRATE THE STORY 
The School Arts Magasine, February 1929 
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There she lay, looking se beautiful that 
he could not take his exes off her. 





The Bird sctiied on the tree, and was just plucking an apple when 
the young Prince shot an arrow at it. 








the pack, my master wanted 
to kill me, so | took my depart- 
ture. But now, how am | to 
earn my bread?” 


“Do you know what,” said 
mthe Ass,"l am going to 
Bremen, and shall there be- 
come town musician; come 
with me and take your part in 
the music. I shall play the 
e lute. and you shall beat the 
kettledrum.” 


fi 


THE BREMEN TOWN MUSICIANS 
27) 
uth i} 


iM 2 it}? 
ke 


Sy 
a 


The Dog agreed, and they 
® went on 


A short time after they 
came upon a Cat, sitting in the 

road, with a face as ‘ong asa 

wet week * 


Well, what has been cross- 
ing you, Whiskers?” asked the 
Ass 


“Who can be cheerful when 
he is out at elbows?” said the 
Cat. “l am getting on in vears 
and my teeth are blunted, and 
I prefer to sit by the stove and 
purr instead of hunting round 
after mice.’ Just because of 
this my mistress wanted to 
drown me. I made myself 
scarce, but the situation is 








Whee uf (cll, to ana behold! a Goose was sitting among 
the roots, and sis feathers were of pure gold. 


FULL PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
BY STUDENTS OF DORIS M. 


FAIRY 
WEBER, 


The School 


HEAD OF 
CLEVELAND, 


very critical.” 


TALES’ CUT AND PRINTED FROM BATTLESHIP LINOLEUM 
ART DEPARTMENT, AUDUBON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
OHIO 

irts Magazine, February 1929 
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THE PRINTING AND ILLUSTRATING OF A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES 





in the print shop. ‘When in doubt 
make a proof’? then became the class 
motto. 

A plan had been made of the order in 
which the stories were to appear in the 
book. This was worked out so that the 
illustrations would be as well distributed 
as the text of the stories would allow. 
A story which had several fine large 
illustrations was placed between two 
having fewer or smaller illustrations. 


As soon as the illustrations for the 
first stories were finished the 
printers started their work and the 
teacher at least learned what it meant to 
keep two jumps ahead of the printer. 


young 


The covers were made in the art room 
as soon as the illustration was completed. 
The assembling, stitching, and binding 
were completed in the print shop, and 
the books were ready for their youthful 
readers. 


OOOCOO0O0DOD000O0O00 O00 0000 DOO 0O0OOCO0O0DD DO DODOCOD0CO0O0ONDOOO 


s “OUR DOUBTS ARE TRAITORS, AND MAKE US LOSE THE 
: GOOD WE OFT MIGHT WIN, BY FEARING TO ATTEMPT. ’”’ 


jO0oooonK 


— Shakespeare. 


DooooooonooooonooooRooOoOOoOoOOOOoOOONOoOOOoONOooOoOOoOoOoOoOOooONAoS 























TWO DECORATIVE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS BY CLARENCE BIERS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Winston-Salem in Block Print 


MARION LEIGEN 


Assistant Art Supervisor, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


HROUGH the perfect co-operation 
of the English and art classes, fine 
and original results can be obtained. 
This is the with a certain art 
and English class in Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. They have published 
a distinctly original magazine called 
‘Winston-Salem in Block Print.”’ 
The following description of how the 


case 


magazine booklet was made will give 
students in other places an idea for 
making an historical book of their town 
or vicinity. 

The magazine is nine by twelve inches 
and is composed of twenty-four pages. 
The cover illustration and the illustra- 
tions throughout the book are cut from 
linoleum by the art class. The stories 
set up” in type. There are ten 
full-page block prints. The printed 
pages are illustrated with borders in 
block print and every printed page 
describing the block print opposite be- 
gins with an initial letter strikingly de- 
signed to conform with the written 
subject. The first page begins with an 
introductory note: 

“This booklet is intended as a 
souvenir of Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Through its pages its contributors, 
members of the art and English classes 
of the Richard J. Reynolds High School, 
hope to convey atmosphere and informa- 
tion concerning one of the most distinc- 
tive cities in a progressive state and the 
advancing South. Among its few pages 


“ec 


are 


as much as possible of the industry, 
architecture, religious life and education 
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are presented informally. It is the hope 
of every one connected with its publica- 
tion that you will come and come again 
to see and enjoy the originals printed 
herein.” 

Throughout the book are interesting 
bits of description and narration. The 
characteristic customs and the legends 
which still cling to the town of Winston- 
Salem are dwelt upon. The following is 
a fine little bit, describing the landmark, 
“The Old Coffee Pot”’: 

“Little did Aaron Mickey realize 
when he mounted a big tin coffee pot in 
front of his tin shop to advertise his 
wares, that this same coffee pot would 
remain for seventy odd years as an out- 
standing landmark in historic old Salem. 

“In this old coffee pot there is room 
for a man to hide comfortably; indeed 
tradition says that a Confederate soldier 
hid in it for several days while the 
Federal troops were passing through the 
country. 

“This interesting landmark on the 
corner of Belews and Main Street is 
about one block from First Street, the 


dividing line between Winston and 
Salem.”’ 
Another page describes a_ certain 


mountain well known in that vicinity— 
then the description of the Moravian 
graveyard which begins, “Down in a 
valley, up on a hill—this is the last 
resting place of the Moravian Dead.”’ 
Another page describesfurniture making. 

Indeed, throughout the little book 
there is a certain folk air which only the 
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ok THESE ARE GOOD EXAMPLES OF WOOD BLOCKS FOR ILLUSTRATION. THE LINE AND MASS OF THE 
OBJECTS COMBINE TO MAKE WELL BALANCED COMPOSITIONS. BY STUDENTS OF MARION LEIGEN, 
he ASSISTANT ART SUPERVISOR, WINSTON-SALEM CITY SCHOOLS, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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WINSTON-SALEM IN BLOCK PRINT 


LEIGEN 





that 
could create about it. 


students of particular vicinity 
But about every 
town and its vicinity there are certain 
salient features which everyone around 
is familiar with. Some towns are 
fortunate as to have an historical site, 
which may well be taken as a descrip- 
tion by the art and English classes of the 


school. 


SO 


This is an interesting problem. 
Find a little legend and costume about 
your own town. 

There may be a famous battlefield 
nearby or a well known character who 
thrived in your vicinity, which can give 
you an opportunity to write a descrip- 
tion or design a simple block print 
bringing into play 
costumes. 


certain historical 


= 


THESE 
LOVELY FOLK TALES OF SWITZERLAND. FROM THE ‘“‘OMEIN HEIMATLAND,”’ 


FOUR SILHOUETTE 
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COMPOSITIONS EXPRESS 


The accompanying block prints of 
Winston-Salem are fine examples of 
illustrations clearly and simply made. 
Write little descriptions in the English 
class and cut block prints in the art 
class and see what an interesting booklet 
you can produce through the co-opera- 
of the art and English classes. 
Before cutting the block prints, you 
should plan out the size of your maga- 
zine. Thisis the way to doit: 


tion 


“THe Dummy” 

Take twelve sheets of blank paper each 12 x 
18 inches. Fold in the middle so as to make a 
magazine of 12x 9 inches. This is called ‘The 
Dummy.” On its pages the appointed editor 
and the staff plan the magazine roughly, mark- 





IN A CHARMING MANNER, THE 


SWITZERLAND 
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WINSTON-SALEM IN BLOCK PRINT 





ing pages upon which woodcuts will appear. 
The printing must be planned also along with 
the picture. As articles are sent in by mem- 
bers of the English class, the editor arranges 
the pages and estimates how many pages each 
article will fill. The editor co-operating with 
the printer and typesetter can plan the printed 
pages more adequately. 


Now that you have the size of the page you 
can plan the size of the woodcuts. Cut squares 
of linoleum in accordance with the size of the 
pages. There should be about one-inch 
margin between the woodcut and the top and 
sides of the page. About two inches should be 
left as a border at the bottom. 


This is the way to cut the linoleum block 
prints: 

First take a piece of thick linoleum and cut 
from it a square the size you wish the print to 
be. Then transfer onto the blank linoleum block, 
the drawing which has been made in bold strong 


lines in the style of the block prints on the 
accompanying page. There should not be too 
much detail in the pencil drawing for the block 
print. Make it in silhouette as the initial 
letter “T’’ or the chair in the illustration 
The block print called ‘‘A Passing Figure’”’ is a 
fine example of how a line block print should be 
treated. When the drawing is transferred onto 
the linoleum block, cut around the drawing 
with a sharp knife and gouge out the blank 
spaces to a depth of one-eighth inch. That is 
the way to proceed with the block print illus- 
trations. 


The editorial staff which is composed 
of the art and English classes can ap- 
point an editor-in-chief and an art 
editor who in turn can co-operate with 
the printer and produce a school maga- 
zine which will prove a source of interest 
in the community. 


=e — 





THE HAPPINESS EXPRESSED IN THESE COMPOSITIONS, THE SIMPLE AND DIRECT APPEAL, PRODUCE AN 
AGREEABLE STIMULANT TO THE YOUNG IMAGINATIVE ARTIST FROM THE *‘OMEIN HEIMATLAND, 
SWITZERLAND 
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A GROUP OF FOUR POSTERS FROM DENMARK, ENGLAND, AND SWITZERLAND 
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A GROUP OF GERMAN, SWISS AND ENGLISH POSTERS 
The School Arts Magazine, February 1929 
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A HAND LETTERED MANUSCRIPT PAGE FROM THE TURKISH KORAN, MADE IN THE SIXTI ENTH CENTURY 
THE LETTERING OF THE ORIGINAL IS IN BLUE AND RED WITH DECORATIONS BURNISHED IN GOLD LEAF 
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A HAND LETTERED PAGE FROM 
CENTURY. THE MUSIC BARS 








CANTRALL 


ALL-OVER PATTERNS FROM HARRIET M CANTRALL, 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


The School Arts Magazine, February 1929 
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The Ruler in the Lower Elementary Grades 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 


Assistant Supervisor of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 


O MANY teachers, the use of the 

ruler is an extremely uninteresting 
subject, seemingly colorless, and allied 
with so much mechanical drill that it 
bobs up like a nightmare, and if not 
omitted entirely, it is often given a lick 
and a promise which is left to the next 
teacher to fulfill; but in reality, it is 
truly a fascinating subject to little 
children, and it is surprising how accu- 
rately and how easily it can be taught 
in a short time. 

It is child nature to endow all objects 
with the play idea; so his first impulse is 
to make a noise; and to overcome this 
playing with the ruler is the introduction 
to the lesson—that Father uses a yard- 
stick to measure distances and not to hit 
someone who happens to be around. 
And who ever saw Mother playing with 
her tape measure! Why no—these 
rulers are too dignified to be used in this 


and when a child reaches the 
maturity of the high first grade, he is al- 
lowed the privilege of using this tool. 
See how easily it can be handled without 
noise! It can be laid down naturally 
and the little click that accompanies it is 
only busy action. 

And now, since we know what the 
ruler is for, we can begin studying it. 
Put the thumb over the working edge, 
with the ruler grasped in the right hand. 
Let the thumbnail touch one inch. Be 
sure it shows the exact spot where the 
long line runs off. And right here we 
begin to stress the importance of ac- 
curacy. The teacher has only to check 
one pupil at each table or section, a 
careful child who can glance over his 
row and see that everybody has his 
finger on the exact spot. Now slip 
the thumbnail to two inches; three 
inches; and after these have been 


way; 
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checked and every one has learned that 
the number indicates how many inches, 
and the line beside it shows the exact 
spot where it is, we may find other 
measurements by skipping about; and 
the first lesson is put across one hundred 
per cent. 

The next ruler lesson should be pre- 
ceded by a short review of the previous 
day’s work. Then have the children 
rub the left forefinger along the left 
vertical edge, always holding the ruler 
horizontal so it can be read. This edge 
must fit the left edge of the paper which 
is being measured. Have a small sheet 
of paper on the desk, and lay the ruler 
across, fitting the left edge of the ruler to 
the edge of the sheet and letting the 
paper peep over the top of the ruler. 
Here the helpers check to see that every 
one is correct. Next, slip the ruler to 
the bottom of the paper, having the left 
edges fit. By the time this is checked, 
every one is able to do it alone. 

Spread the three strong fingers of the 
left hand across the middle of the ruler 
to hold it firmly. Now we are ready to 
use a pencil. A tiny dot, not a circle or 
a dash, is to be used exactly over the line 
where the thumbnail first touched the 
ruler. If the teacher be not watchful, 
some children may put the dots below 
instead of over the top of the ruler. 
Now slip the ruler to the bottom of the 
paper and repeat. This gives two dots 
at the right of the sheet. Turn the 
paper so that these are horizontal. 
They are now at the top of the paper. 
Forget that we are ruling, and play that 
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our ruler is a fence and the two dots are 
blackbirds. Slip the fence up to them so 
that they both sit comfortably on the 
top. This time we may forget that the 
left edge of the ruler should be against 
the left edge of the paper, though some 
children with good memories will con- 
tinue to put it so. As this not 
necessary, it is best to say nothing about 
it. Spread the fingers over the middle 
of the ruler in an iron grip, and in mak- 
ing the resulting heavy stroke the ruler is 
pushed away from the dots, and a 
crooked line is the result. Hold the 
pencil so lightly that it almost falls from 
the hand, and lay it against the ruler. 
Now pretend it is a car running along the 
tracks. If it is well oiled, the car will 
slip along easily. See how the pencil 
glides, and what a lovely quality of line 
it makes! 
tracks down the paper without measur- 
ing. Let’s get them all the same 
distance apart so that one car can run 
on all the tracks. If a line is too heavy, 
it indicates that the pencil is held too 
tightly; or if the tracks are crooked, the 
left fingers are not across the middle of 
the paper. 

When a few lines have been made and 
everybody seems to have caught on to 
the trick, lessen the tension of the right 
hand by seeing how lightly the ruler can 
be held without slipping; and after the 
lesson, the good papers may be used to 
write a letter to Mother telling her that 
they have learned to use the ruler; and 
all may write one as soon as they can 
turn the trick. 


is 


Now see if you can draw some 
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OUR THRIFT POSTER CONTEST 


Our Thrift Poster Contest 


MILDRED M 


SNYDER 


Art Teacher, Three Rivers, Michigan 


OR the past several years we have 

asked the pupils to design posters 
for National Thrift week. These are 
exhibited in the store and local bank 
windows, and often they receive much 
favorable comment from the passers-by. 

How many families are stirred with 
the thought of thrift through a contest 
of this kind? The object of a poster is 
to give a message, but the color first 
attracts the eye. One cannot pass by 
without reading the slogan. 

The first prize of our contest was won 
by a lad in our seventh grade; his poster 
displayed a large ship at sea, the color- 
ings being a red background, red ship, 
gray sails, black and white waves and 
also lettering which read: ‘Don’t wait 
for your ship when you don’t send one 
out. Bank today.”’ 

Second prize was won by an eighth- 
yrade girl. The lettering was: ‘‘ What 
should you do when you’re young? 
Class: ‘Work, Earn, and Save.’”’ This 
was a clever one as to color, the back- 
ground being dark brown, board of black, 
parrots of gav colors and lettering white. 


Third prize went to a ninth-grader, 
for her poster of Aladdin’s Lamp of 
“Save Every Day.” The 
work of this poster was excellent, 
Aladdin being the main figure with a 
robe of bright Persian figures, lamp of 
gold, fumes light, showing many luxuries 
one could have if he practiced thrift, 
and a background of tan with black 
lettering. 

One of honorable mention, ‘“‘He’s 
never too young to save,’’ was also well 
worthy of a larger prize. Our sixth 
grade students submitted posters, and 
being much younger, these children had 
their posters judged separately from 
the junior high school children’s. Ten 
happy youngsters received prizes of one 
dollar each. 

We have a school banking system in 
our public schools. During thrift week 
many rooms were one hundred per cent 
owing to the fact of our advertising. 

A number of citizens expressed warm 
appreciation over the contest, and I am 
sure the children received much pleasure 


Success. 


and benefit from it. 


Posters for a Safety Campaign 


ALICE 


MARLAND 


Supervisor of Art. Ossining, New York 


AVING and preventing useless loss of 
life is one of the most vital problems 
confronting not only our school system, 
but our entire nation today. Statistics 


show us that a human life is lost every 
six minutes by accidents. Therefore, it 
behooves all those in public positions to 


get back of this safety movement and 
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work together. Talks, sermons, etc. 
are excellent, but they will not do all the 
work. Visual education along certain 
lines is sometimes stronger than written 
or spoken messages. 

We are having every child in our ele- 
mentary schools make a safety poster. 
These posters will be actually used later 
to promote a general safety reaction. 
Hence we are planning to reach not only 
the 2200 school children but indirectly 
Each child is 
carrying home plans to be discussed with 
4000 
There are still 


all the people in Ossining. 


his parents. At least will be 
reached in this manner. 
over 9000 (children under five years and 


The chil- 


dren under five years will be taught by 


citizens over school age)left. 
their parents. The others will, more or 


react to civic suggestions, plus 


less, 


messages conveyed through posters 
which are to be put in public places. 
Men, 


always 


Accidents are human mistakes. 
and children do not 


think; they lack imagination; frequent- 


women 


ly they forget; often they simply do not 
know, and they sometimes take un- 
necessary and dangerous chances. Con- 
structive safety posters make people 
more thoughtful; they arouse imagina- 
tion, and remind people always to be 
careful. Asa rule we have no desire to 
get hurt, but we need constant reminders. 

A great deal of thought has been put 
on the type of poster suited to the age 
of the child. 
that primary children react to one type 


We find by experiment 


of poster, while a higher type of thinking 
is demanded in advanced grades. In 
fact, we are not striving to make artists, 
but are trying to develop original trans- 
position of thought into carrying over 
with a few lines. 


a message drawn 


Much reference material must be shown 


before these ideas materialize. At first 
their drawings are crude and each ides 
must be personally criticized, redrawn 
Hav- 
ing only two very short art periods per 
week, much of this work must be done 
outside of school hours. 


and enlarged to final poster size. 


The Parent-Teachers’ organizations 
are offering the best of co-operation and 
are making the child’s effort at “home 
work”’ worth while. They are offering 
prizes for the best posters in each group 
of schools. These prizes mean a lot to 
the children, not for the money value but 
for the honor involved in earning one. 
This is getting children interested in a 
worth-while work which will carry over 
into life. 

Michigan has adopted three E’s in her 
safety plan, i. e., Engineering, Educa- 
The 


education of motorists, pedestrians and 


tion, and Enforcement education. 
lines is given 

Marking dan- 
painting traffic 
lanes on pavements to keep drivers in 


children along safety 
serious consideration. 
gerous intersections, 
A great 
deal of time is given to the enforcement 


line are part of the program. 


of all city ordinances, county regulations 
and state laws. The newspapers lent 
their co-operation and were instrumental 
in helping to make these campaigns 
successful. 

By means of co-operation, between 
the press, the police, fire departments, 
civic organizations, schools and indus- 
trial plants, our death rate can be di- 
minished in the United States. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR SAFETY First Posters 
Dangers to be avoided in street traveling 

1. Jay walking. 

a) Crossing diagonally or in the middle of 
the block. 
b) Crossing without looking both ways. 


II. Crossing street when sign says ‘‘Stop.”’ 
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III. Walking behind a parked car or a mov- 

ing vehicle. 

IV. Running in front of moving autos. 

V. Playing in the street. 

VI. Running after a ball, or hat that has been 
blown off. 

VII. Hopping trucks or vehicles. 

VIII. Hooking rides with a sled. 

IX. Riding two on bicycle, or on handle bars 
or without holding handle bars with both 
hands 

Fires, Burns, Scalds 
I. Careless use of matches. 
(a) Keep in safe container. 
(b) Keep out of reach of small children 
(c) Never throw in waste basket. 
d) Never take lighted match in closet. 

Il. Keep window curtains away from open 
flame. 

III. Do not look for leak in gas pipe with a 
match. 

Stoves and fires in general. 
I. Never use kerosene to start fire 
Il. Never put ashes in a wooden box. 


III. Burn rubbish in covered wire basket or 
watch closely. 

IV. Use electric irons carefully 

V. Never smoke in a garage. 

VI. Never smoke near a gas tank or use 
matches around an auto 


M iscellane ous 
I. Skating on thin ice 
II. Careless use of firearms 
III. Electric shocks 
IV. Poisoning 


Coasting Accidents 
I. Coasting on streets which are crossed by 
other streets 
II. Crossing main streets without guards 
III. Coasting on dangerous hills without 
police protection 


Falls 
I. (a) Tripping over playthings 
(b) Rugs or furniture out of place. 
II. Standing on chairs or shaky stepladders 
III. Stepping on marbles or fruit peelings 
IV. Stepping on icy steps or sidewalks 
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ILLUSTRATING HISTORY IN THE PRIMARY GRADE. 


FROM LYTTON SCHOOL, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
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School Year Books as Records of Work 


JANE BETSEY WELLING 


Supervisor of Art Education, Public Schools, Toledo, Ohio 


A SCHOOL year book is a fine way of 
recording the “‘high spots’ of the 
It can be worked out by 
the eighth grade as an English and art 


year’s work. 


project and left as a contribution to the 
school library. If a year book is made 
year after year, the record becomes quite 
complete and of great interest to the 
children who are in school and to the 
adults who once went to that school. 
Year books are equally valuable in city 
or in rural schools. In the rural school, 
the book can be compiled by the older 
children working on a committee. 

In either a city or a rural school, a 
year book provides an incentive for 
putting work into shape for others to 
enjoy and understand. It is a graphic 
expression of the school’s progress and 
interests. It is especially valuable as an 
aid to better English and art expression. 
The year book preserves good work. It 
reveals standards of achievement and 
shows growth from year to year. It 
spreads distinctive work and stimulates 
interest in the school’s extra activities. 

The year book should be hand made. 
Make the covers for it by covering heavy 
cardboard from old suit boxes with a 
tough, strong paper or cloth. Use cut 
paper or painted letters for the label on 
the cover. Have this label as simple as 
possible. The name of the school and 
the year probably tells all that you wish 
to say. Arrange the words which you 
choose so that they fit into a block and 
give a unified compact effect. Leave 
broad empty margins, the widest at the 


the 
label which shows up strongly against 
the background. 


Use 


lower edge. Choose a color for 


inside the 
sort of heavy neutral 
colored paper for them. 


loose leaves covers. 


Choose some 
Coarse brown 
wrapping paper is very serviceable be- 
cause it is so tough and the color and 
texture is good for background. The 
inside pages should be smaller than the 
The paper for the inner 
pages looks well if it is torn to give the 
effect of a “‘deckled”’ edge. Fasten the 
pages into the cover with brass fasteners 
or raffia or stout twine. Never choose 
satin or smooth surfaced ribbon. It is 
inappropriate in texture. 

The material on each page should be 


outside cover. 


arranged to form a block leaving clean 
wide margins. The margins on all the 
inside pages should be alike. A finder, 
made by cutting a block the size of the 
material from a piece of cardboard the 
same size as the page, is helpful and 
saves a great deal of time in arranging 
the material on the pages. 

Choose a distinctive problem from 
each grade and from each phase of the 
school work. Use this in the year book. 
Be sure to include something to show 
what you have done in nature study, 
health, safety, thrift and other such lines 
Show some of the special 
activities of your school and snapshot 
pictures of the different classes, com- 
mittees, teams, etc. 

There is no end to the possibilities of a 
year book. 


of interest. 


It is an idea for any grade. 
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Pleasure Booklets 


PHILOMENE CROOKS 
Duluth, Minnesota 


B' YOKLETS made from black cambric 
and filled with interesting pictures 
are very attractive. The children enjoy 
making them so much that I call them 
pleasure booklets. 

The cover of the booklet is made of 
two pieces of cambric, sewed together, 
either by hand or machine, so as to form 
a one-inch border. The pages are cut in 
the same way as the cover but left single. 
A one-inch margin is marked around 
each page with chalk, and the edges cut, 
as illustrated. 

The cover of the booklet illustrated is 
16 by 13 inches. 
12% inches, 
smaller than the cover. 
fourths yards of cambric will make the 


The pages are 15% by 
them - slightly 


Two and three- 


making 


cover and seven pages of a booklet of the 
dimensions used by the author. 

BC 
Letters two inches high and one and a 


These make lovely A books. 
half inches wide are cut from bright 
Beside 
glued a picture of an object whose 
As “A” 
could have a picture of an apple; “B,”’ 
ball or bat, “C The pictures 
of these objects may be either those cut 


colored paper. each letter is 


name begins with that letter 
” a cat. 


from magazines or drawings done during 
free period. 

Older children enjoy making animal 
books. The pictures can be obtained 


from catalogs of fur companies. The 


~ *“ IMAGINATION 


PRECEDES 
OF ALL ACHIEVEMENT.” 


girls will prefer to make flower booklets. 

A booklet containing pictures of babies 
or small children will form an attraction 
to boys and girls. There will be no 
difficulty in finding pictures to fill the 
pages. 

After the booklet is made, a lesson on 
paper cutting should be given. The 
pupils will enjoy practice in the cutting 
They should also be shown 
how well-cut pictures add to the appear- 
ance of the booklet while poorly cut ones 
detract. Unless the pictures are round 
or oval, straight lines should be insisted 
upon. 

The pictures are then arranged and 
re-arranged upon the pages, so that they 
will appear to the best advantage. 

The cover is next laid flat, and the 
pages on top of it in the same manner. 
A cord or ribbon is passed around the 
middle and tied on the outside. This 
should be sewed to the booklet so as to 


of material. 


bind all the pages together. 

Booklets of this kind are especially 
appropriate for gifts to children in the 
hospital. A nurse in a children’s ward 
of a large city hospital, told us that her 
little patients enjoyed booklets made in 
this manner more than almost any other 
She that they are 
appreciated at any time of the year, 


toy. also stated 


especially in summer and fall when 
Christmas presents begin to wear out 
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Portfolios for Elementary Grades 


A. HELEN VAIL 


Art Teacher, Miami, Florida 


HEN our supervisor, Miss Eliza- 

beth Putnam, asked her eighteen 
special art teachers to present port- 
folios in which each child in the first six 
grades could keep his art work, I 
realized that each grade would require 
a different mode of decoration. 

In all grades, except sixth, whether 
bogus or manila, the size was the same 
twelve by eighteen inches. The sixth 
used heavy brown wrapping paper. It 
came in a big roll the width of which 
would cut three portfolios. Their strips 
being longer than eighteen inches, al- 
lowed for a wider flap than the others. 
In Grades 1 and 2 we made use of rulers 
and measured off seven inches to turn 
up and form the pocket; then the other 
end we turned down just enough to over- 
lap the pocket. 
twelve. In 


Finished they were 
about Grade 1B 
measuring was resorted to again in 


nine by 


placing a two-inch strip of some dark 
color of tonal paper across the flap so 
that a quarter-inch margin was left at 
the upper and the lower edges of the two- 
inch band. Other 1B’s used a one-inch 
strip at the edge of the flap with another 
one-inch strip under it so pasted that 
one-half inch only of this strip of con- 
Grade 1A used 
a one-inch strip and a half-inch strip, 


trasting color showed. 


either in two tones of one color, or in 
two contrasting colors so that a quarter- 
inch space came between the two strips. 

Grades 2B and 2A cut a quarter-inch 
strip off the two-inch strip of dark tonal 
and saved it to use at the top of a border 


for the flap. The remaining strip was 
folded three times; then a naturalistic 
motif of design was cut keeping a 
quarter-inch border at the base. Trees, 
acorns and conventional designs were 
urged and originality emphasized. Grade 
3 were supplied with two one-inch by 


seven-inch strips which were folded 
through the middle long ways and 
used as gussets at the sides of the 


portfolios. 

For Grades 4-5-6 one and one-half 
or two-inch strips were folded in three 
sections and used the same way. Grade 
3 used a two-inch strip folded three times 
but each unit of design had a marginal 
enclosure on three sides. Grade 4 used 
corner designs for the face of the port- 
folio using either one color only or com- 
bining two complements as blue and 
orange. Designs were either conven- 
tional as in 4B or naturalistic as in 4A 
but conforming with and strengthening 
the corners. 

Grade 5 was the same only conven- 
tional and with a retaining marginal 
border. Grade 6 was the same as Grade 
5 but more elaborate, naturalistic, using 
curved lines rather than straight and 
slant lines and angles. Three and four 
colors were used in working out self-tone 
or related color schemes. Grades 5 and 
6 just having finished making the letters 
of the alphabet, I gave the monogram 
project to work out for decorating the 
flap. 
those in the corner designs on the other 


Colors were to correspond to 


side. 
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The Possibilities of Paper Cutting 


GRACE M. POORBAUGH 


Palo Alto, California 


ID you ever know of a child who 

didn’t like to cut paper? There 
seems to be an affinity between children 
the child 
enters school he has been cutting paper. 
The cutting of pictures from magazines 
has been his favorite pastime on rainy 


and scissors. Long _ before 


days. 

This aimless cutting which was so 
fascinating to the child before entering 
school becomes more fascinating when 
he discovers that scissors are a tool by 
means of which he can create something 
which he would like to have. In fact, 
the movement required seems to satisfy 
the child’s desire for activity more than 
any other medium. 

In paper cutting, as in everything else, 
it is the beginning work that is of ut- 
most importance if good results are to 
be obtained later. Too often we take 
things for granted and the child is handi- 
capped at the start by not knowing how 
to do the things which to us seem so 
simple. For instance, he may not know 
how to hold his scissors properly. If 
this is the case he should be shown how 
by the teacher putting the scissors into 
his thumb and fingers and having him 
practice opening and shutting the scis- 
sors over and over until he can use them 
freely. 

When the child has learned how to 
hold his scissors properly and use them 
freely, the next step is to know how to 
cut toaline. How often we have seen a 
child cutting a “paper lady” out of a 
fashion sheet and when the cutting was 


finished she indeed a “fortunate 
lady”’ if her arm or foot or head weren’t 
This child’s attention had 
perhaps never been called to cutting to a 
line or she hadn’t had sufficient practice 
to enable her to follow the line. This 
training in following a line accurately is 
very important and should be con- 
stantly emphasized. Usually children 
cut curves so they have sharp corners. 

The child of four or five is satisfied 
with his aimless cutting but after he 
enters school he soon has a desire to 
create something. It is the teacher’s 
business to guide the work in such a way 
that there will be opportunities con- 
stantly for the child to create. Perhaps 
a party is to be had and the child has an 
opportunity of making a fringed doily 
for the table. Unconsciously he will do 
his best at straight line cutting as he cuts 
the fringe for that doily. Instead of a 
fringed doily he may prefer to make one 
with a scalloped edge. It is needless to 
say that he will put forth his best effort 
as he cuts the small curves around the 
edge. 

The wise teacher begins to make 
Christmas plans early. During a con- 
versation period very early in the fall 
the question might arise as to what they 
want most for Christmas. Invariably 
books are among the things mentioned. 
This is the teacher’s opportunity to 
instill in the minds of her children the 
joy of doing something for others, 
making someone happy. Wouldn’t they 
like to make a book for some child who 


was 


missing. 
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isn’t likely to get one. Or, maybe there 
is a children’s hospital near. Wouldn’t 
it be a splendid idea to make books for 
those children? 

Before the children start out on this 
project they should know the number of 
boys and girls and their ages. This 
information will guide them in the 
selection of pictures for the books and 
the materials out of which the books are 
to be made, also their size. Discussions 
of the kinds of pictures they like best 
will help them in making a selection. 
Usually such a discussion reveals the 
fact that they like pictures of animals, 
children, and home activities best. 

There are so many magazines now-a- 
days that it is possible for every child to 
have plenty of pictures to cut out. Most 
attractive pictures are found on the ad- 
vertising pages of magazines, and the 
supplement of the Sunday paper often 
has most interesting pictures of animals 
and children. 

Group discussions are necessary fre- 
quently. The materials out of which 
the books are to be made, the size of the 
books, how to arrange the pictures, how 
to make the covers, and how to fasten 
the book together are all questions which 
must be decided by the children. Their 
conclusions will probably be something 
like this: The small child needs a book 
which he can enjoy and not harm by 
constant handling so the material out of 
which his book is made should be some- 
thing which will not tear. Cambric is 
probably best. His book needs to be 
one which he can handle easily. Eight 
by ten inches or a little smaller is a 
very good size. Books for the older 
children may be made of nine- by 
twelve-inch construction paper or of 
heavy wrapping paper. Placing the 


pictures on the pages affords splendid 
training in arrangement and pasting 
neatly. For the cambric books glue is 
best for pasting the pictures. 

By means of discussions lead the 
children to see that for smaller books one 
picture on a page is best but in larger 
books a number may be used. Lead 
them also to see that a page having 
pictures expressing the same idea is far 
better than one having a variety of 
ideas. For example, a page of dogs or a 
page of flowers would be in good taste 
but a page with both would not. 

The cover is another problem for each 
child to work out. Covers of a number 
of books may be examined and dis- 
cussed. Each child should be allowed 
to use the printing set if he desires to 
print on his cover. 

If after these discussions the children 
are allowed to work out their own books 
some interesting results will be produced. 
There will be animal books, flower books, 
and many others, all so attractive we 
wouldn’t know which to choose. 

But of far greater importance than the 
finished product is the child’s growth. 
Through the group discussions he has 
been helped to see, to understand, and 
to appreciate what is in good taste. He 
has grown in his ability to think, to 
compare, and to make decisions. The 
fact that the finished product is so 
satisfactory is due to his desire to make a 
book which would make some child less 
fortunate than himself happy, and be- 
cause of this desire he has put into it his 
best creative thought and technical skill. 
Then, last but not least, he has learned 
that the secret of true happiness lies in 
making some one else happy and so the 
real purpose of the project has been 
accomplished. 
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Story Book Murals 


SISTER M. AZEVEDA 
Sister of Notre Dame, Cleveland, Ohio 


ROM three great classic books a 

group of seventh-grade pupils have 
developed a series of mural decorations 
which show spontaneity, imagination, 
and initiative. The graphic representa- 
tion of figures, landscape and animals 
all combine to carry the story very 
clearly. 

This is a project which may well be 
recommended to inspire interest in the 
drawing hour in the grades. During the 
English period, when the book is read 
and the characters and scenes are de- 
scribed, the pupils can be told to retain 


a graphic picture in their “mind’s eye’’ 
of the scenes so well described in the 
story books of the master writers. Then 
during the drawing period the pupils 
will have a fine source of material from 
which to work. Put before them draw- 
ings of costumes of the knights, buildings, 
and in general scenes described in the 
story book. In this way group projects 
may be developed into intensely inter- 
esting problems. 

The illustrations show group projects 
and illustrate the following classics in 
pictures: 
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1. “The Vision of Sir Launfal’’ by 
Lowell. 

2. “The Great Stone Face”? by Haw- 
thorne. 

3. “The 
Dickens. 

Each frieze was made on gray wrapping 
paper and occupies a wall space of 24% 
x 10 feet. Every part of the frieze was 
first sketched and then outlined with 
India ink and finally filled in with black 
crayola. 

While studying the classics the class 
selected the points they wished to 
illustrate. The children then signed up 
for the drawing of the trees, some for the 
horses, others for the figure drawing, 
etc., each according to his ability and 
under the supervision of the teacher. 
The girls also helped to make this group 
project a success. 

The first motif of the “Vision of Sir 
Launfal’’ represents a day in June; the 
birds flying to the trees. In the pool 
drowsed the cattle up to their knees. 

The second motif is 


Christmas Carol” by 


‘The Castle alone in the landscape lay 
Like an outpost of winter, dull and gray” 


Sir Launfal in search of the Holy 
Grail flings the gold coin to the leper who 
says, “He gives nothing but worthless 
gold who gives from a sense of duty.”’ 

In the third motif Sir Launfal returns 
to the castle on a cold wintry day after 
searching many years for the Holy Grail. 
He identifies the leper and shares with 
him his last crust of bread. Here 
Christ (in space) is revealed in the guise 
of a leper, who says, “Who gives him- 
self with his alms, feeds three, himself, 
his hungering neighbor, and Me.”’ 

The fourth motif is another view of 
the castle which is now open to all, rich 
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and poor alike. The border design 
consists of hearts and grails whicl 
symbolize the love Sir Launfal should 
have practiced and the Holy Grail he 
went out to search for. The shield with 
the cross was worn by Sir Launfal. 

The first motif of “The Great Stone 
Face”’ is Ernest and his mother sitting 
at their cottage door in the valley at 
sunset relating the legend of the ‘“‘Great 
Stone Face.” 

The second is Mr. Gathergold, who is 
in his carriage, dashing around the 
corner. He throws coppers to the poor 
lady and the two children who have 
asked him for alms. 

The third is Blood-and-Thunder, the 
general in whom Ernest could not find a 
resemblance to the ‘Great Stone Face,” 
as the crowd had testified. His dis- 
appointment when he says “This is not 
the man of the prophecy.” 

Ernest preaching from a natural pul- 
pit, a niche in the mountains, to the 
inhabitants of the valley at sundown is 
the fourth motif of “The Great Stone 
Face’’ mural design. Ernest is identi- 
fied by the poet as the image of the 
“Great Stone Face.’’ The stencilled 
border design which consists of hearts 
and anchors, crosses and miniature 
profiles of the Great Stone Face signifies 
his love for his neighbors, the hope he 
cherished in meeting the image of the 
Great Stone Face, and the faith he had in 
his fellowmen. 

The four motifs used in illustrating the 
“Christmas Carol”’ are as follows: 

First, Scrooge hurries up the stairs to 
his room with a lighted candle, his 
shadow showing on the wall. 

Second, the climax of the story, 
Scrooge and the black-robed ghost in the 
graveyard overgrown with weeds. At 
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the worst kept grave the ghost stops and 
points a bony finger toward the head- 
stone which“ was marked “Ebenezer 
Scrooge.” 

Third, the reformed Scrooge crawls 
out of his bed and calls to the poultry 
boy, who is passing below his window, 
asking whether or not the large turkey at 
the poultry store has been sold. 

The fourth motif is a scene in Scrooge’s 
office. Here he meets Bob Cratchit, his 
clerk. 
his arm over his shoulders and promises 
to The 
design from left to the center represents 


He claps him on the back, puts 


increase his salary. border 
Scrooge’s life before his conversion, the 
child’s effort to get away from him, the 


chain made up of cash boxes, ledgers, 


deeds, keys, etc., up to the center of the 
border, the knocker with Marley’s ghost 
transfixed upon it. 

From the center to the right are holly 
sprays, wreaths, candy boxes, plum 
puddings, etec., ending up with Scrooge 
the of children all 


associates, thereby teaching us that the 


as friend and his 
only happiness we have is that which we 
give away. 

The making of friezes of this type not 
only develops into a concrete form the 
powerful imagination of a child, but it 
impresses upon him for a lifetime, the 
To 
and develop the lovely imagina- 
a child is to advance him on the 


beautiful old stories of the masters. 
inspire 
tion of 
road to a well-rounded existence. 


Bookbinding with a Large Class 


HARRIET H. SHOEN 
Mazxson School, Plainfield, New Jersey 


A a means of arousing interest in the 
everyday routine of the large city 
classroom, bookbinding offers excellent 
the educational 
value of the process itself, there is the 


possibilities. Besides 
joy of creation which the child experi- 
ences, and which carries over to the 
more formal task of actually writing the 
book. 
tion is looked forward to with keen anti- 
cipation the child 
“little author’’ and error in practice is 


The lesson in English composi- 


when is being a 
much less likely to occur because he 
doesn’t want mistakes in his book. 

the 
the large city presents 


Bookbinding in overcrowded 
classroom of 
certain definite handicaps. The roomy 
work bench has to be replaced by a small 


desk top where movements in all direc- 
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tions are limited. Large sheets of paper 
suitable for folding the standard six- 
teen-page signature are found to be 
impractical because of the limited space 
in which the work has to be done, and 
also because they are hard to obtain. 


They may be replaced by “arithmetic 


paper’? which is usually furnished in 
large quantities. 


Books should be made for a purpose, 


of course. There are many, many 
kinds of books. One year my pupils 
decided that they did not like thei 


grammar textbooks, and so they made 


books of their own. Each grammar 
lesson that year was carefully worked 
out for the book. Those grammar 


books helped to fix English grammar in 
the children’s minds in a better way 
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than two years of formal teaching would 
have done. Another class made books 
in which they kept their own original 
poems. 

children, 
works of 


As this was a class of gifted 
books 

another 
were 


some of these 
art. On 
books Each 
the composed an 
original verse for his autograph, and 
then they exchanged autographs. A 


were 
occasion 
autograph made. 


member of 


class 


class of retarded eighth-grade boys and 
girls who were making studies of occu- 
pations, wrote books about their favorite 
vocation. ach child wrote 
upon a different subject. This gave a 
wide variety of titles, among which were 
“In the Gym,” “American Sports,”’ 
“Famous Composers,’’ “‘The Blue Cook 
Book,” “Ships,”’ 
stories. 


One year, 


and a few original 


Interest in books is usually at its 
height about the time of the annual 
book week in the autumn each year. 
This is an excellent time to introduce 
bookbinding. This interest can be 
amplified to include the story of the 
evolution of written records of all kinds. 
The children enjoy carving hieroglyphics 
on wax, and some energetic boys will be 
sure to try to carve on stone. Scrolls of 
all varieties will also be fun to make. 
The completed work can be exhibited in 
the school library, or it might furnish 
material for an auditorium program. 

The teacher attempts book- 
binding with a large city class must have 
a very definite plan of procedure, and it 
is with her problems in mind that the 
following plan of four forty-minute 
lessons in bookbinding has been worked 
out. Such few technical terms as are 
necessary to talk about the work should 
be taught concretely as the need for 
using them arises. ‘“‘Bookbinders call 


who 
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such a section of a book a signature.”’ 
‘“‘T don’t know why it is called a ‘kettle 
stitch.’ The name was given to it 
years ago by the monks who first made 
books by hand. They called the kettle 
stitch at the top of the book the ‘head’ 
kettle stitch. The one at the bottom 
was the ‘tail’ kettle stitch.’’ “‘These 
strips are called ‘lay cords.’ They hold 
the book together. Sometimes they are 
made of cord but we use tape.”’ Such 
remarks from time to time will explain 
these technicalities, and the children will 
come to feel quite professional. 


Lesson I 

Folding signatures, assembling book, and 
marking for sewing. 

1. Fold four pieces of 7 x 10 paper in half to 
form one signature as in Fig. 1. Books may 
have eight, ten, twelve, or sixteen signatures 
according to the requirements of the purpose 
for which they are to be used. 

2. Assemble signatures to form book. The 
folded part will make the back of the book. 
The bottom, top, and front of the book will 
have open pages. 

3. Mark back of assembled signatures for 
lay-cords, as in Fig. 2. Inch wide adhesive 
cloth tape may be used for lay-cords. Three 
four-inch lay-cords should be used for this size 
of a book. The book must be held firmly in 
the hand so that the ruler will not slip. The 
head kettle stitch comes a half-inch from the 
top of the book and the tail kettle stitch a half- 
inch from the bottom. Marks should be made 
on each signature according to the following 
dimensions: 44”,1",2”,3",4",5”",6", 6%’. 

4. Where each of these marks comes on the 
back of each signature, punch a hole with a 
darning needle. 

A rubber band should be put around each 
pupil’s work before it is collected at the close of 
this lesson. 

Lesson II 

Sewing. 

1. Sew lay-cords in place on the first 
signature as shown in (a) Fig. 3. A tapestry 
needle will be better than a darning needle for 
the sewing, because the holes have already been 
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Fig. 5. Fig 
Sewing lay- cords in place, (a). Edges of cloth pasted back. 
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punched. After the first signature is finished, 
close the pages, open the pages of the second 
signature and place beside the first signature, 
sewing over the lay-cords as before. This will 
fasten the two signatures together at this end, 
but it will be necessary to tie a knot at the other 
end and clip off the end of the starting thread 
before proceeding to the third signature. 
Make a kettle stitch at end of third signature 
as shown in (b), Fig. 3. The kettle stitch 
should not be pulled too tight or the back of 
the book will be out of shape, but it should not 
be too loose or the book will not be firm. 

2. Sew back and forth across the kettle 
stitches at end of last signature; then cut the 
thread. 

3. See that equal lengths of the lay-cords 
protrude on either side of the stitches which 
hold them to the back of the book. If not, 
adjust them until they are even. 

4. Paste down the three lay-cords that are 
on one side of the book to the end page. 

5. Turn book over. 

6. Draw lay-cords firmly in place across the 
back of the book; then paste them down, as in 
Fig. 4. 

White crochet thread is good to use for the 
sewing. 

Lesson III 

Preparing cover boards and cover cloth. 

1. Cut two cardboard cover boards 5% x 
7% inches. The plan is to have the covers of 
the finished book come out over the pages 
¥g inch. 

2. Cut piece of bookbinders cloth 9 x 13 
inches. Be sure that the weave of the cloth is 
even with the edge of the piece. 

3. Mitre corners of cloth as in Fig. 5. 
Place dot 11% inches from each corner. Con- 
nect dots crosswise. Cut. No pasting should 
be done in this lesson. 


Pasti Lesson IV 
asting. 


In this lesson, the teacher should see that all 
directions are clearly given and promptly 
executed, so that all pasting can be done in one 
lesson. If the cover boards are pasted to the 
cloth on one day and the end pages pasted on at 
another time, the covers of the book will be 
warped and wrinkled. See that a generous 
amount of paste is at hand. At least a quart 
will be required for a class of thirty-five pupils. 
This may be dished out a tablespoon at a tame 
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in water pans. Fingers are the best tools to use 
to put the paste on with. 

1. Cover one side of a cover board smoothly 
and all over with paste. Be sure that the edges 
have paste on them. Paste it in place on the 
cloth. Fix other cover board in same manner. 

2. Fold over mitred corners of the cover 
cloth and paste them down as in Fig. 6. 

3. Fold over and paste down the extra inch 
of cloth on all sides as in Fig. 7. Be sure that 
the cloth fits firmly over the edges of the cover 
boards. 

4. Paste end pages in place on the inside of 
the cover, as in Fig. 8. Take great care to 
place the back of the book exactly in the center 
of the space left for it on the cover, and plan 
even margins around the end pages before they 
are pasted down. Be sure that plenty of paste 
is used on the edges. Books should not be 
opened to see how they look while the paste is 
wet. 

5. Place the completed book under pressure 
to dry. An adequate book press can be rigged 
up by placing books between two boards, and 
weighting them down with stones. 

The decoration of the covers and the prep- 
aration of end papers furnishes an interesting 
problem for the drawing lesson as shown in the 
illustration of the “Poetry” books. Tempera 
paint will be found most practical for this work. 
Water color can be used, however, if it is mixed 
with Chinese white until it is something like 
tempera. After the titles have been placed on 
the books, two or three coats of thin white 
shellac will improve their appearance and pre- 
serve them. This shellac should be diluted 
one half with denatured alcohol. 


In these days of many books, anyone 
is apt to undervalue a book. When a 
child has books thrust upon him in the 
none too attractive manner of the 
average city school system, it is a matter 
of high importance that he learn to 
respect books. During the five years 
that I have been experimenting with this 
problem in my eighth-grade English 
classes, I have noticed with great pleas- 
ure how the children gradually grow to a 
wholesome appreciation of the gift of 
books. 
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THESE TWO PAGES OF CUT PAPER COMPOSITIONS FURNISH SPLENDID EXAMPLES FOR STUDYING THI 
RELATION OF LETTERS TO FIGURES. THE GROUPING OF FIGURES IS ALSO WELL PLANNED FROM 
M. HAWLEY, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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Margaret H. 


PAINTING. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 
Price, $3.00. 

The author presents the subject from a sym- 
pathetic and understanding viewpoint which 
compels the reader to see art through the eyes 


PICTURES AND 


Bulley. 


of a true artist. Chapter III answers the oft- 
repeated question as to what causes established 
artistic styles to change. The “Outline of 
Painting in the West’ covered by Chapters VI- 
X is not a cut-and-dried history by any means, 
but is, on the other hand, an interesting, read- 
able portrayal which offers a background of 
appreciation, not merely information, which 
teachers of history of art are looking for. Over 
thirty full-page reproductions of masterpieces 
of painting, a half dozen of which are in color, 
illustrate the text. 


*, 
.— 


THE ORGANIZATION AND TEACHING OF ART. 
Leon L. Winslow. Warwick and York, Inc., 
Baltimore, Maryland. Price, $2.45. 

A fund of information on the subject matter 
and method used in art education. It gives a 
complete elementary program and 
course of study in art, and a secondary program 
and study course with outlines of successful 


school 


problems to correlate with the methods dis- 
cussed. Special suggestions for teachers of 
rural schools are included, making the book 
thoroughly interesting to all teachers of arts 
and crafts and industrial art as well as super- 
visors and specialized instructors. 

° 


DESIGN. 
New 


EXAMPLES OF LETTERING AND 
J. Littlejohns. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
York. Price, $1.40. 

As its name implies this book is not intended 
to consider the entire art of lettering. Several 
alphabets to be carefully and thoroughly mas- 
tered, with practical problems for their applica- 
tion are included, as well as suggestions as to 
the proper pens and inks for decorative writing 


and patterns. This book will be found supple- 


mentary to “ Decorative Writing and Arrange- 
ment of Lettering’? by Erdmann & Braun, from 
the same publishers, which was reviewed in the 
May 1928 Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE. 

fe 

Tue Art or LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER 
Cotor, Or. AND Paste. Leonard Richmond. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Bath, England. 
Price, $7.65. 

A direct and definite approach to the art of 
landscape painting. This book simplifies the 
beginning of the study and discusses all phases 
of the art with great clarity and with obvious 
intelligence, the result of the author’s wide ex- 
perience. The book is handsomely bound and is 
illustrated by thirty-five full page color plates 
and many other illustrations, all the work of the 
artist-author, Leonard Richmond. His work 
is successful in substituting the average stu- 
dent’s timidity before the grandeur of nature 
for a certain amount of assurance born of con- 
fidence in the proper methods of working, and 
of confidence in favorable attitudes toward free- 
dom and vigor of expression. 


Og 
PracticAL Pen Drawina. E. G. Lutz. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 


$2.15. 

A readable and practical guide to the practice 
of pen drawings by a writer whose reputation as 
an instructor in this and other fields of art 
shows him eminently qualified to teach the 
student in this branch of art. Mr. Lutz’s 
method of presenting his subject is so simple 
and attractive that his book should prove in- 
valuable both to the beginning student or the 
advanced artist. He discusses the equipment 
necessary for successful pen and ink drawing as 
well as all phases of the art itself, and he has 
illustrated his book with numerous sketches by 
himself and other artists in this medium 
Several chapters are devoted to the critical 
analysis of famous pen drawings and this and 
other special features make the book of interest 
to the general reader. 
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NEW ART BOOKS 








BOOK REVIEWS 


DRAWING WITH PEN AND INK, AND A WorpD 
CONCERNING THE Brus#. Arthur L. Guptill. 
The Pencil Points Press, New York. Price, 
$8.65. 

“ Drawing with Pen and Ink” for the price of 
$8.50 presents a complete library for the pen 
artist. It self- 
instruction course. The beginning student of 
drawing is carried through a well developed, 
detailed of from requisite 
drawing materials, early practice in strokes, 
value study, outline drawing, object rendering 


is, moreover, a valuable 


sequence steps 


in light and shade in naturalistic and decorative 
techniques, basic principles of composition, use 
of plaster casts, rudiments of life drawing and 
outdoor sketching to advanced chapters on 
professional architectural rendering, general 
illustration including colored ink drawing, and 
processes of reproduction. 

The 44 pages of the book include over 800 
illustrations—clever marginal sketches and full 
page illustrations by the author which clarify 
every step of progress; and throughout, the 
work of leading illustrators and architectural 
renderers form a veritable gallery of present 
day art of the pen. 

° 


THe AMERICAN RENAISSANCE. R. L. Duffus. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. Price, $4.15. 

A visit to the various art schools and art 
centers of America and interviews with the 
foremost art educators could prove very little 
more enlightening than this interesting sum- 
mary of the renaissance of art in the United 
States from the “dark ages” of the ’70’s and 
’80’s of the nineteenth century. Not only art 
schools, but music schools and centers of culture 
like the excellent modern museums are included 
in this estimate of the widespread importance 
of this renaissance, and not only the value of 
fine arts but also the value of thorough crafts- 
manship is emphasized by the author whose 
book, therefore, should prove of interest to a 
wide circle of readers, artists, craftsmen, 
students, musicians, business men. 

The art colleges of Yale, Harvard 
Princeton, Pratt Institute, the Eastman and 
Curtis Schools of Music and the fine arts de- 


and 


““KEEP ON ABSORBING NEW 


IDEAS AS WELL 
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partmentsof smaller and less well-known schools 
the country over, with the museums, are given 
their share of credit in this revival of cultural 


learning. % 
Great Pictures AND THEIR SrToRIES 


Katherine Morris Lester. Mentzer, Bush & Co., 
New York. Price, Books 1, 2, 3, each 87 cents; 
Books 4, 5, 6, 7, 

A series of eight books suitable for reading 


8, each 95 cents 
texts in the lower grades. Each book in suc- 
cession takes up the study of famous master- 
pieces both ancient and modern by the use of 
full color reproductions of the original paintings 
Stories about each picture with a sketch of the 
artist are prepared with the aim of encouraging 
the young child’s keen appreciation of great 
works of art. In the preparation of the text the 
child’s interest and his ability to read are care- 
fully considered. 
degree of difficulty and the developing interests 
of the children are followed as closely as possible 
in the selection of pictures. 
in a mood similar to that of the picture are 
suggested in each lesson and this correlation of 
music, reading and art is a very valuable one 
° 


°° 


THe Drawina Teacner—A Book of Pro- 
jects for the Art Teacher. Harry W. Jacobs 
Binney & Smith Co., New York. Price, $1.75 


“The Drawing Teacher” is a collection of 


The books are progressive in 


Musical selections 


typical lesson plans designed to assist teachers 
with a method of presenting art instruction 
Each of thirty-six plans has its definite units of 
procedure, namely, 1. The Project; 2. The 
Aim; 3. The Preparation; and 4. The Presenta- 
tion. The text is reproduced from hand letter- 
ing 
sketches and charts to illustrate the develop- 
ment of the lesson. 

The subjects or projects are along the lines of 


which is generously interspersed with 


lettering and lettering application, nature draw- 
ing, design, construction work, the sandtable, 
illustrative drawing, object drawing and per- 
spective, and picture study, final 
presentation on “How to Mount an Exhibit 


with a 

The book as a whole is attractive from cover 
to cover, and should fill a need in the profes- 
sional library of both art teacher and supervisor 


AIR” 
Kaufmar 
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LEON LoYAL WINSLoW 
Director of Art 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





EON L. WINSLOW, director of art 

education in Baltimore, Maryland, 
is one of a small army of men and women 
who are working steadily to bring a new 
consciousness of art in all its forms to 
this great’wealthy, raw America. He is 
one of the many who are building slowly 
and unobtrusively the social structure 
which may provide for the next genera- 
tion many new freedoms and delights 
and powers of mind and body, many 
new graces and refinements and sub- 
tleties of pleasure, many new things 
which are summed up in that elusive 
thing called culture. 

Mr. Winslow was born January 21, 
1886 in Brockport, New York. His 








With Our 


Contributors 


A Who's Who 
in 
Art Education 


taste for art developed early and it was 
fostered by the teachers at the Brock- 
port State Normal School. Here, too, he 
developed his bent for teaching. After 
leaving the Normal School he went to 
West Point in 
father’s wishes. 


compliance with his 
He resigned in a few 
months and entered a place far better 
suited to his desires—the Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn. 

After graduating from that school 
and four years later from Columbia 
University he began his career as a 
teacher and supervisor. He taught 
in New Rochelle and the University of 
Pittsburgh and director of the 
industrial arts department at the Normal 


was 
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Northwestern Ohio. He 
then became supervisor of art and indus- 


College of 


trial art education in the state of New 
York. 
at the 
Wisconsin. 


In recent summers he lectured 
Universities of Michigan and 
He also finds time to serve 
as secretary to the Federated Council on 
Art Education and on several other less 
important bodies. He teaches several 
courses at the Maryland Institute and is 
the author of many articles, pamphlets, 
and several textbooks in nation-wide use. 

In 1924 he made a field study of the 
principal American pottery plants as a 
member of the Industrial Art Survey. 
With this exception his life as he says 
has been passed in the quiet atmosphere 
of schools. 

It is just this training, however, which 
has given Mr. Winslow the opportunity 
to examine the most up-to-date methods 
in art education, study them at leisure 
and experiment with them in various 
schools under various conditions. He 
brought to Baltimore the product of 
years of study and selection in his field 


rN ei iid as 
UDSTILLING 


29 NOV. 14DEC. 
INDUSTRIFORENINGEN 


A DANISH POSTER 


AN 


and is able to give the schools the full 
benefit of his experience. 

The first thing which Mr. Winslow 
saw fit to do when he tackled his prob- 
lem in Baltimore was to define art in as 
clear a way as he could. The dictionary 
was of little help, since modern ideas of 
the nature of things change too rapidly. 

He talked over the matter with the 
teachers and arrived at the following 
definition. “Art is the purposeful and 
creative expression of feeling or emotion, 
in appropriate concrete form with skill 
in design and technique as determining 
factors of excellence.”’ 

The elementary school course, Mr. 
Winslow believes, should aim to develop 
taste; the 
course to 


general appreciation and 


secondary school develop 
taste and to discover, foster and train 
creative genius in the gifted pupils. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
results of this program in which em- 
phasis is laid on the pleasure and respect- 
ability which may be had from the 
practice and appreciation of art. 

CONALD KIRKLE) 
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A Ready Reference Library 


The list of books printed under this heading repre- 
sents the result of a survey of literature of art educa- 
tion published in a comprehensive Report made by a 
Sub-committee of the Committee on Standards for 
Use in the Reorganization of Secondary School Cur- 
ricula, Commission on Unit Courses and Curricula 
of the North Central Association. The chairman 
of, the sub-committee on Art Education is William 
G. Whitford, Associate Professor in Art Education, 
University of Chicago. Titles are arranged under 
four general headings: 1. From the Standpoint of 
the Social Objectives; 2. From the Standpoint of 
the Vocational Objectives; 3. From the Standpoint 
of the Leisure-time Objectives; 4. General Art 
Bibliography for Collateral Reading and Study. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3 comprise lists of fiction, short 
stories and poems relating to art and are intended 
to furnish students of art with reading material 
which will aid in meeting the social, vocational and 
leisure-time objectives established as a basis for 
curriculum development in the schools. ‘‘Care- 
fully selected literature appropriate to each indi- 
vidual need stimulates the pupil’s interest and 
broadens his background for art appreciation.”’ 
Part 4 supplies a classified bibliography of impor- 
tant works dealing with subject-matter content and 
is furnished as an aid to teachers in the selection 
of materials and activities for the course of study 
In art. 


The publishers of THe ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE 
reprint these titles for the service of readers who 
will find this information of the greatest value. 
Some titles may now be out of print, and some 
may now bear other imprints. This magazine 
cannot guarantee absolute accuracy. In some cases 
prices were not available. 


A complete review of the report on Art Educa- 
tion will be found in the North Central Association 
Quarterly, Volume II, No. 4, March 1928, pp. 479- 
503 or reprints of the report may be secured for 
ten cents each from the office of the North Central 
Association Quarterly, 4012 University High School 
Building, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The information 
therein is of special value to teachers and super- 
visors of art who are working upon curriculum 
problems. 


SOCIAL OBJECTIVES 


Fiction, Short Stories, and Poems Relating to Art 


TITLE AND AUTHOR PUBLISHER PRICE 
Lizbeth Longfrock, Aanrud Ginn $.64 
Friar Jerome's Beautiful Book, Aldrich 

Courage of the Commonplace, Andrews Scribner 0.00 
Sea Kings of Crete, Baikie Macmillan 4.25 
['welve Great Paintings, Bailey Prang 3.00 
Famous Pictures, Barstow Century 2.00 
Journal of a Young Artist 1860-1854, 

Bashkirtseff . Carsu 0.00 
Buried Alive, Bennett Doubleday 2.50 
rhe Flight of the Dragon, Binyon Dutton SO 
The Children’s Book of Celebrated 

Sculpture, Bryant Century 2.50 
The Children’s Book of Celebrated 

Pictures, Bryant Century 2.50 
The Children’s Book of Celebrated 

lowers, Bryant Century 2.50 
Susan Shane, Burlingame Scribner 0.00 
Picture Stories from Great Artists, 

Cady and Dewey Macmillan 1.00 
How to Study Pictures, Caffin Century 4.00 
Artist, Canfield Scribner 0.00 
How the World is Fed, Carpenter American 96 


Stories Pictures Tell, Carpenter Rand 0.00 
Magic Pictures of the Long Ago, 


Chandler Holt SS 


1X 


TITLE AND AUTHOR 

Pan the Piper and Other Marvelous 
Tales, Chandler 

How One Becomes a Painter, Conscien 

Children’s Book of Art, Conway and 
Conway 

Marietta (a Maid of Venice), Crawford 

Graded Art Readers, Cyr 
Book l 
Book 2 
Book 3 

Myths and Legends of Japan, Davis 

Life of a Medieval Barony, Davis 

Child Life in Colonial Days, Earle 

Egyptian Princess, Ebers 

Uarda, Ebers 

Romola, Eliot 

Silas Marner, Eliot 

Lost Stradivarius, Falkner 

So Big, Ferber 

Ways of Escape, Forest 

Room With a View, Foster 

Sir Marrok: Tale of the Days of King 
Arthur, French 

Noa, Noa, Gauguin 

Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, 
Giles 

Art in Every Day Life, Goldstein and 
Goldstein 

Royal Road to Romance, Halliburton 

Aspasia, Hamerling 

The Marble Faun, Hawthorne 

Thekla, Higgins 

Charlie and the Surprise House, Hill 
and Maxwell 

Higher Than the Church, Hillern 

Naphtali, Hind 

Mozart, Holmes 

Nowhere Else in the World, Hudson 

The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Hugo 

The Essentials of an Ideal Home, 
Hunter and Whitman 

Riverside Art Series, 

Prunella, Husman 

Life, Art and Letters of George Inness, 
Inness 

The Alhambra, Irving 

The Real Thing, James 

Christ in Art, Jenner 

Hanging a Picture, Jerome 

The Epic of Kings, Jones 

Wigwam Stories, Judd 

A Man Adrift, Kennedy 

Alida Craig, King 

Home and the Family, Kinne and 
Cooley 

Captains Courageous, Kipling 

Kim, Kipling 

Queen Judson, Lincoln 

Perella, Locke 

Hiawatha, Longfellow 

Keramos, Longfellow 

The Painter's Methods and Materials, 
Lowrie 

Last Days of Pompeii, Lytton 

Woman's Share in Primitive Culture, 
Mason ° 

Trilby, Maurier 

Romance of Leonardo da Vinci, 
Merejowski 

Trees, Stars and Birds, Morrley 

The Moon and Sixpence, Naughaun 

The Young Ice Whalers, Packard 

What Makes a House Beautiful, 
Peabody 

In Egypt with Azir Girges, Perry 

Day in a Colonial Home, Prescott 

Yuletide in Many Lands, Pringle 

Mornings in Florence, Ruskin 

The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 
Ruskin 

The Art Institute of Chicago, Ryan 

Heidi, Spyri 

Knights of Art, Steedman 

The Boy Through the Ages, Stuart 

A Fair Deceiver, Symonds 

Idyls of the King, Tennyson 

Alice of Old Vincennes, Thompson 

English Men and Manners in the 
Eighteenth Century, Turbervill 

The Golden Book of Venice, Turnbull 

‘‘A Handful of Clay" from the Blue 
Flower, Van Dyke 

Art for Art's Sake, Van Dyke 

Story of Mankind, Van Loon 

A Treatise on Painting, da Vinci 

Master of Tanagra, Von Wildenbruch 

Brenchel Brothers, Ungern-Sternberg 

Ben Hur, Wallace 


PUBLISHER 


Harper 


Macmillan 
Macmillan 
Ginn 


Stokes 
Harper 
Macmillan 


McClurg 
Crowell 


Doubleday 
Little 
Knopf 


Brown 
Laurie 


Macmillan 
Bobbs 
Peck 
Houghton 
Badger 


Macmillan 
Pex k 

Lane 
Novello 
Appleton 
Burt 


Houghton 
Brown 


Century 
Ginn 
Macmillan 
Dutton 
Scribner 
Macmillan 
Ginn 
Stone 


Richmond 
Macmillan 


Doubleday 
Appleton 


Houghton 


Seeley 


Dutton 


Appleton 
Harper 


Putnam 


Doubleday 
Houghton 


Atlantic 
Mentzer 
Jones 
Lothrop 
Donahue 


Dutton 


Lippincott 
Jac obs 
Doubleday 
Harper 


Crosset 


Clarendon 
Putnam 


Scribner 
Scribner 
Liveright 
Bell 


Harper 


0.00 
0.00 


$50 
5.00 
0.00 
2.50 


0.00 


1.75 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
2.00 
0.00 


0.00 
l 15 
0.00 


5.00 

46 
~.00 
2.00 
0.00 
2.50 

92 
0.00 
0.00 


46 


2 50 


56 


0.00 
SU 


3.00 
2.090 


, 50 
0.00 
250 


2.00 


o00 
SO 
64 

1.50 

0.00 


SU 


Lov 
0.00 
3.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
200 


U.00 
0.00 
2.50 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
2.50 





TITLE AND AUTHOR PUBLISHER PI LE AND AUTHO SHE RIC! 
The Cathedral, Walpok Doubleday $2.50 The | rdependence I Arts 
How the Present Came from the Pas Design, Sturgis [ »f Chicago $3.00 
Wells, set Ma 1.60 All Al lreasures he Eart! 
Young People’s Story Art, Whit Funk 2.25 
Snow Bound, Whittier ( we 0.00 Makers of Many Things, Tappa Houglt I SO 
Persephon Elusis, Winger Stratfor 0.00 Cot Thompser Rona 1.50 
Premire and the Paniter, Zangw Silk, Thompson Rona 1.50 
Cowen 0.00 Stor ~f Mankind, Van I ) I right 2 50 
Paul Bunyon and His Great Blue Ox 
Wadsworth ia 2.00 
‘ ) nH) 





The Story of Textiles, Waltor 


Many of the books in previous lists also apply to these topics.) 8 ; + panes Waterhouse 
PULIGINE a ireer, eave, 
How tl Present Came Fr t Pas 
Wells. set Max 1.60 


VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Fiction and Short Stories Relating to the Handicrafts, 
Industrial and Household Arts 


Polly Put the Kettle On, Abb I ippincott $2.00 
Advertising as a Vocation, Allen Macmillan 2.00 
Making of a Man, Appel Seltzer 0.00 

















Story of Glass, Bassett Penn Pub. C 1.50 LEISURE-TIME OBJECTIVES 
Story of Leather, Bassett Penn Pub. Co 1.50 
Story of Lumber, Bassett Penn Pub. C« 1.50 Books especially useful in Avocations 
Story of Porcelain, Bassett Penn Pub. Co 1.50 
Story of Silk, Bassett Penn Pub. Co 1.50 Symbolism—Japanese Art Motives, 
Story of Wool, Bassett Penn Pub. ¢ 1.50 Allen MeClurg 0.00 
Lolami, the Little Cliff Dweller, Bayliss Public School 0.00 Stories of Ancient Peoples, Arnold American 72 
he Story of the Potter, Binns Xewnes 0.00 The Flowery Art of Japan, Averill Dodd 2.50 
Paths to Success, Black Heath 1.40 Photograpl and Fine Art, Bailey Davis 2.50 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, Burnett Grosset 0.00 Symbolism for Artists, Bailey Da £50 
What Men Live By, Cabot Houghton 2.50 rhe Flusl he Dawn, Bailey Dar LOO 
How the World is Housed, Carpenter Americal oO Che Tree Folk, Bailey Wa ! 2 00 
The Romance of Steel, Cassor Jarnes 0.00 Boy Bird House Architecture, Baxter Br 1.00 
How We Are Sheltered, Chamberlai Macmillan SS Recreation for Girls, Beard Ser r 0.00 
How We Are Fed, Clothed and Sheltered Art Pr P} graphy, Beck 
Chamberlain, each vol Macmillan SS Birds I Child Should Know 
Marietta (A Maid of Venice), Crawford Macmillan 1.85 Bla ul Gr 0.00 
rhe Story of Foods, Crissey Rand 0.00 Ali Jungleland, Bradley \y i 2.00 
Song of Steam, Cutter Cincinnati 0.00 St and Ex nt P 
The Dog of Flanders, De la Ramee Lippin 75 ul Ss 0.00 
The Nurnberg Stove, De la Rame« Lippincott 7 rh it World, Brown M An ) 
The Early Cave Men, Dopp fand 0.00 Age Fabl Sea $ Mytholog 
The Later Cave Men, Dopp Rand 0.00 Bulfinch R R i 0.00 
The Tent Dwellers, Dopp Rand 0.00 I ry Boy's Book Hobbies, B ‘ Ne t 0.00 
The Tree Dwellers, Dopp Rand 0.00 H to See a Pla B I Ma i L.5O 
Bobby and Betty at Home, Dop, Rand 0.00 How We Travel, Chamb i Ma SS 
Uncle Sam's Modern Miracles, DuPuy Stokes 1.75 Birds in Literature, Churcl DD 1.00 
Early American Craftsmen, Dyer Century $.00 St f I es, Cook Public 8 0.00 
Fireweed, Eliot Doubleday 2.00 The Prince Wa und O I 
The Life of the Spider, Fabre Fa is Americans), ( irrubias Kr 0 
The Forging of the Anchor rgus Cassell 0.00 How Distinguish Sa sin Art, D 
Choosing a Life Work, Fiske« Eaton 0.00 B ”) 
Stories of Useful Inventions, Forman Century 1.50 Chr as Car D 1s Ss 0.00 
Starting in Life, Fowler Crowell 0.00 An I trated Guid the Cathedra 
How the World Rides, Fox Bur Ed 0.00 of Great Britain: TI History a 
Autobiography, Frankli Houghton 2.00 Architecture, Ditchfield D 2.50 
W ork-a-day Heroes, Fraser Crowell 000 Daun ©'Hara, Ferber st 2 00 
Indians of the Northwest Coast, Hand Children’s Odyssey, Gak P Ss 0.00 
book Series No. 2, Goddard Am. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 0.00 Roma Modern PI grapl 
Indians of the Southwest, Handbook Gibs Liy 
No. 2, Goddard Am. Mus. of Nat. Hist. 0.00 Stories of the Indians, Grinnell Ap] 20 
House and Home, Gray Lippincott 00 A Book or Symbols for Camp Fire Girls 
Brave Little Holland, Griffis Houghtor 1.50 Gulick The ¢ » Fire O g 0.00 
What Are You Going to Be? Buried (¢ es, Hall Ma i 2.00 
Hawksworth Century 1.75 Men of Old Greece, Ha Li s 
Historic Inventions, Holland Jacobs 0.00 lhe Sketch Book, Irving Putna 2.50 
Old lIronsides, Holmes Legends of the Madonna as R s 1 
The Wonderful One Hoss Shay, H in the Fine Arts, James Houg 5.00 
College Man and the College Woman Aztec Treasure House, Janvier Harpe 2.00 
Hyde Scenic Sketches, Jorden Met g 0.0 
Indian Blankets and Their Makers The World I Live In, Keller or l 17 
James Lothrop American Mural Painting King 0.00 
The Childhood of Ji Shio, Jenks Mentzer 72 Just So Stories, Kipling Dou la 2.00 
American Boy's Workshop, Kelland MeKay 0.00 rhe Indian Boy, Kwahn Mora 0.0 
Shelter and Clothing, Kinne and Cooley Macmiulla 1.40 Story the Motion Picture, Lubschez Reelar 0.00 
Glass and Glassware, Lehman and \ Wanderer Among Pictures, Lucas Doubleda ea) 
Kennard Ronald 1.50 Book of Christmas, Mabi Ma " 2.00 
Paper and Stationery, Lehman and When Knighthood Was in Flower 
Kennard Ronald 1.50 Ma T ty ~ 0.00 
In a New Century, Martin Scribner 0.00 Woman's Share in Primitive Cultur 
Phe Old China Book, Moor Stokes $50 Mason Ap} 3.00 
Indian Stories, Newell Silver SS Chats on Old Pewter, Masse His! 0.00 
Natural Resources of the United States Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 
Patton Univ. of Penn Matthews Ap] 5.50 
A BC of Architecture, Pri Dutton 2.50 Home Life Around the World, Meric} 0.00 
Handicrafts in the Home, Priestman McClurg 0.00 The Yoke, Miller Bobbs 0.00 
Making of Leather, Proctor Old Clock Book, Moore Stok 0.00 
The Cloister and the Hearth, Reade Crowell 0.00 Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egy 
Great American Industries, Rocheleau Flanagar 76 Petrie Met Z 0.00 
Boy With the United States Forester Che Girl o he Limberlos Por r Dout la 2.00 
Rolt-Wheeler Lothrop 1.7 Magic Garden, Porter Doubleda 0.00 
Boy With the United States Miner Thread of Stori I 0.00 
Rolt-Wheeler Lothrop 1.7 Yule-Tide in Many Lands, Pringle a 
Gabriel and the Hour Book, Stein Page 1.6 Wran I 1.50 
William de Morgan and His W Story King Art ind His Knights 
Stirling Holt 6.00 Py s r 0.00 
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TITLE AND AUTHOR PUBLISHER 

Ways of the Woods, Sharp Houghton 
Che Four Wonders, Shillig Rand 
Design in the Little Garden, Stelk Litth 
How We Travel, Tappan 
History of Greek Art, Tarbell Macmillat 
Chinese Art Motives Interpreted, Tred- 

well Putnan 
Out of Doors in the Holy Land, Van 

Dyke Scribner 
The Poems of Henry Van Dyke, Van 

Dyke Scribner 


rhe First Christmas Tree, Van Dyke 

Aeneid, Vergil, Williams 

Ocean and Its Mysteries, Verrill 

The Lure of the Antique, Wedgewood 

Summer in a Canyon, Wiggin Houghton 

In Colonial Times, Wilkins Lothrop 

Che City of the Sacred Well, Willard ( 

Flowers for Cutting and Decoration, 
Wright 


Scribner 
Houghton 
Duffield 





entury 


Dutton 


GENERAL ART BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Art History 


Art Through the Ages, Gardner Harcourt 





A poulo Reinach Scribner 
njoyment of Architecture, Hamlin Scribner 
History of American Sculpture, Taft Macmillan 


History of Ornament, 2 Vols., Hamlin Century 


rhe Nature, Practice and History of 

Art, Magonigle Scribner 
Babylonian Life and History, Bridge Rel. Tract Sox 
Rome Past and Present, Gaunt Holme 
Thru Greece and Dalmati, Barrington Black 
rhe Colour of Rome, Potter Jacobs 
rhe Spell of Flanders, Vos« Page 
Pissarr » I ibarant 
3arbizon Painters, Hoeber Stokes 
Norway, Jungman Black 


The Excavations of Babylon, Koldewey Macmillan 
Greek Archaeology, Fowler and Wheeler American 


Sandro Botticelli, Bode Methuen 
Phe Raphael Book, Frapric Page 
Impressionist Painting, Dewhurst Scribner 


Holbein, Hueffer 

Sir Henry Raeburn, Clouston 
Leonardo da Vinci, Gronan 

\ History of Egypt, Breasted 
neient Times, Breasted 

f Architecture, Fletcher 

4 Short History of Art, Deforest 
1 


R and 
Warne 
Rand 


Scribner 
Scribner 


enaissance and Modern Art, Goodyear Grosset 


story of Sculpture, Marquard and 

Frothinghan Longmans 
History of European and American 

Sculpture, Post Harvard Press 
Evolution of Art, Haddon Scott 

Art Appreciation 

rhe Significance of the Fine Arts, Cor 

mittee on Education of the American 

Institute of Architects Jones 


rhe Art Spirit, Henri 
Art Training for Life 
Bennet Manual Arts 
rhe Appreciation of Art, Neuhaus Ginn 
njoyment of Architecture, Hamlin 


Lippincott 
and for Industry, 


I Scribner 
Famous Buildings, Barstow Century 
Famous Pictures, Barstow Century 
Famous Sculpture, Barstow Century 


rhe Beautiful Necessity lon Manas 

Che i f Appreciation, Noyes Houghton 

rhe Aesthetic Experience, Buermeyer Barnes Found 

Great Artists and Their Works, Brooks Jones 

American Pictures and Their Painters 
Bryant 








Dodd 
Child's Guide to Pictures, Caffir Baker 
M “ZO tures 
Sr Stokes 
Ar Scribner 
St Dutton 
I Barnes Found 
St I Dutton 
| i 

i 
Duttor 





2.00 


0.00 


0.00 
0.00 
1.08 
1.50 
0.Ut 





4.00 
0.00 
0.00 
7.00 

10.00 


0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
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3.50 
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1.00 
3.00 
0.00 
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3.00 
0.00 
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5.00 
0.00 


$50 
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5.50 
0.00 
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5.00 
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TITLE AND AUTHO PUBLISHE! 
Art, Bell Stokes 
How to Study Pictures, Caffin Century 
The Meaning of Pictures, Va Dyk Script 


How to Appreciate Prints, Weitenkampf Scribner 

A Wanderer in Florence, Lucas Macmilla 

A Wanderer Among Pictures, Lucas 

A Guide to the Works of Art New 
York City, Levey 

Mont San Michel and Chartres, Adams Hought 


Renaissance, Pater Macmilla 
Landscape Painting, Harrisor Scribner 
Vita Nuova, Dante Harpe 


American Painting, Caffin 
Spanish Painting, Caffin Century 
How to Judge Architecture, Sturgis Bal 
Experimental Psychology of Beauty 

Valentine Dodg 


Subject-Matter Content 


Art for Amateurs and Students, Cox Doubleday 
Composition, Dow Doubleday 
The Basis of Design, Cran Bel 

Line and Form, Crane Be 

The Principles of Design, Batchelder Inland 


Design in Theory and Practic« 
Batchelder Macmillan 


rhe Enjoyment and Us yt lor 
Sargent Scribner 
Nature and Ornament, 2 Vols., Day Scribner 


On Drawing and Painting, Ross Houg! 
Junior High School Art, Whitford and 


Todd Classroom Teacher Inc., ¢ 
\ Method for Creative Design, Maugard Knoff 
Essentials of Design, De Garmo and 


Winslow Ma illa 
he Practice and Sciet ng 


Speed Seeley 
Color in Everyday Life, Weinburg Moffa 
rhe Analysis of Art, Parker Yale Pr 
The Art of Composition, Jacobs Doubled 
Art in the Schools, Boas Doul lay 


A Col Notation, Munse I 3 





Tr 
Applied Drawing, Brow: Mentzer 
Applied Art, Lemos Pacifie Pr 
Figure Construction, Bement Gregg 
Human Figure, Vanderpoe Inla 
Line, An Art Study, Sull il scr 
Symbolism for Artists, Bailey and Pool Da 
Freehand Drawing, Cross G 
Light and Shade, Cross Gu 
Use of the Plant in Decorat D> rl 


Lawrence and Sheldor S 


Studies in Plant Form and D 





Lilley and Midgley scr 
Constructive Anatomy, Bridgt Br i 
Figure Drawing, Hatt s yn 
Study of Color, Jacobs Van Nor ‘ 
Decorative Design, C} W 
Perspective, Cok I ) 
The Art of Seeing Mental Tra Z 

Through Drawing W oodburs ind 

Perkins s 
Pictorial Composition, Poor Ba 
Freehand Perspective a Sket 

Norton Da 
Posters, Price B 
lalks Drawing, Colby s 
Pattern Design, Day ser 
Practical Drawing Bool Prac. Draw 

lated Art \ tt 
ial and App 1 Ar B NI 
ial Art Text B s vy & 
h, eacl » Pra 
Industrial Arts 
Industrial Arts Design, Varnu Ss 
rhe Teaching of Indust (rt 

MeMurry, Eggers and MeMurt Ma 
Elementary Industria r W n Na 
Art Training for Life and for Industry 

Bennet M al Ar 
Art in Industry, Richard M 
Industrial Art a National Ass Ind rin 

ducation, Circular N Kurtzw h B I 
Arts and Crafts in the Mid \ 

Addisor 
The Potters’ Craft, Binns Van N 
, ail 

Na 
ra | D> 
‘ rt M 
‘ iners, S ( ir 
Hand Loom Weaving, H P 
he Cra f Hand Ma | H \ 








TITLE 
Educational Metal Craft, Davidson 
Art Metal Work, Payne 
Simple Jewlery, Rathbone 
Handwrought Jewelry, Vaughn 
Sorenson 

Jewelry Making and Design 
Cirino 

Dyes and Dyeing, Pellew 

Constructive Design, Phelps an 
Phelps 

The Boy Craftsman, Hall 

How to Make Things, Williams 

Carpentry and Mechanics for Boys, Hall 

How to Make Baskets, White 

Pottery Making, Whitford 

Photoplay Making, Dimick 

Vocations for Girls, La Salle 

An Introduction to the Study 
scape Design, Hubbard 

Toy Crafts, Baxter 

Practical Basket Making, James 

Elementary Concrete Construction, 
Baxter 

Makers of Many Things, Tappan 

Manual Training Boy, Martin 

Copper Work, Rose 

Clay Work, Lester 

Weavers and Other Workers 

Hand Loom Weaving, Todd 

Footpower Loom Weaving, Worst 

More Baskets and How to Make Then 
White 

Practical Basket Making, James 

The Basket Maker, Turner 

The Basketry Book, Blanchard 

Paper and Cardboard Construction, 
Buxton and Curran 

Leather Work, Mickel 

Woodwork for Secondary Schools 
Griffith 

Concrete Pottery and Garden Furniture 
Davidson 

Windows (A Book About Stained Glass 
Day 


AND AUTHOF 


and 


Rose and 


and Wiley 
of Land 


Hall 


Lothrop 

Nelson 
Lothrop 
Joubleday 


tov Scouts 


Nlact an 
sruce 
Malkan 
Bruce 
Houghton 
Mentzer 
Manual Arts 
Rand 

Rand 

Bruce 


Doubleday 
Flanagan 


Mentzer 
scribner 
Manual Arts 
Manual Arts 
Manual Arts 
Munn 
scribner 


Lettering, Printing, Book Making 


The Story of Letters and Figures 
Skinner 
History of the Alphabet, Taylor 


The Story of Papermaking Butler 
Book binding for S« hools, Vaughn 
Book-binding for Beginners, Bean 


P’s and Q's of Lettering, Tannahill 

The Story of the Alphabet, Clodd 

The Book, its History and Development 
Davenport 

Writing, Illuminating and Lettering, 
Je hnson 

Books and Their Makers During the 
Middle Ages, 2 Vols., Putnam 

Story of the World’s Literature, Macy 

Essentials of Lettering, Meikeljohn and 
French 

Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean and 
Brodhead 

Lettering, Stevens 

Che Printed Book, Aldis 

Letters and Lettering, Brown 

rhe Alphabet, Goudy 


School Print Shop, Stillwell 


Brewer 
Scribner 
Butler 
Manual 
Davis 
Doubleday 
Appleton 


Arts 


Van Nostrand 


Davis 
Prang 
Putna 
Bates 
Kenner 
R | 


Interior Decoration 


Practical Book of Furnishing the Small 
House and Apartment, Holloway 

A Costume Design and Home Planning 
Izor 

A Simple Course in Home Decoratior 
Fales 


Everyday Art, Hicks 

Interior Decoration, Parsons 

Home Furnishing, Hutchinson 

Home Life in Colonial Days, Earl 

Course in Home Planning and Furnis} 
ing, Calkins 

Planning and Furnishing the Home 
Quinn 

The House in Good Taste, De Wolfe 

Shelter and Clothing, Kinne and Cooley 

Principles of Interior Decoration 
Jackoway 

Furnishing a Modest Home, Daniels 

Inside the House laste, Wright 

Art Principles in House Furniture and 
Village Building, Clarke 

The Practical Book of Interior Decoratior 
Eberlein, McClure and Holloway 


ot Good 





Lipy 
Mentzer 
Maynard 
Dutton 
Doubleday 
Ronald 


Macmillan 


Seott 


Harper 
Century 
Macmillan 
Macmilla 
Mentzer 
McBride 
Stal | 


Press 


Lippincott 


PRICE 


$2.75 


3.85 
0.00 


1.00 
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0.00 
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TITLE 
House and Home, Grey 
The Decorating and Furnishing of 
Apartments, Herts 


AND AUTHOR 


PUBLISHER 


Lippincott 


Putnam 


Home Furnishing, Practical and Artistic, 


Kellogg 


Stokes 


Costume Design 


Dre ss, Picken 
Principles of Correct Dress, Winterbury 
The Well-Dressed Woman, Rittenhouse 
Principles of Clothing Selection, Buttric 
How the World is Clothed, Carpenter 
How We Are Clothed, Chamberlain 
How to Know Textiles, Small 
How to Dress Well, Story 
A Girl's Problem in Home 
lrilling and Williams 


f Distinctive 


Secrets « 


Economic 8, 


Women’s Inst 


Harper 
Harper 


k Macmillan 


American 


Ginn 
Funk 


Lippincott 


Ancient Egyptian, Assyrian and Persian 


Costume, Houston and Hornblower 

Color Harmony in Dress, Audsley 

A Study in Costume, Sage 

Art of Dress, Parsons 

Costume Design and Illustration, 
lrraphagan 

Costume Silhouettes, Evans 

Chats on Costume, Rhead 

Bankside Costume Book for Children, 
Stone 

Costuming a Play, Grimball and Wells 

Dress Design, Hughes 

History of Fashion in France, Challame 


Beautifully [Illustrated 


Art and the Great War, Gallatin 

Rubaiyat of Omar Khayan, FitzGerald 

Grammar of Ornament, Jones 

Costume and Fashion, Norris, 2 Vols, es 

Handbook of Ornament, Meyer 

Styles of Ornament, Spelts 

Polychromatic Ornament, Racinet 

Four Hundred Years of Children's 

Macquoid 

Everyday Life in the New Stone, Bronze 
and Early Iron Quennell an 
Quennell 

The Boy through the 


Costumes 
Aves 


Ages, Stuart 


lhe Sailing Ship, Anderson and Anderson 


Decorative Plant and Flower Studies 
Foord 

Poems and Childhood, Illustrated by 
Maxfield Parrish, Field 

4 Wonder Book for Boys and Girls by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, Crane 

Stories from the Arabian Nights 
by Lawrence Housman, Dulac 

Che Pied Piper of Hamelin by Robert 
Browning, Greenaway 

Joan of Arc, Monvel 

he Arabian Nights, Parrish 

rhe Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
Pyle 

rhe Story of the Grail and the 
Arthur, Pyle 

The Wonder Clock, Pyle 

Grimm ’s Fairy Tales, Rackham 

Mother Goose, Rackham 

Dickens’ Children, Smith 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland by 
Lewis Carroll, Tenniel 

Tales of the Canterbury 
Thomson 

Gulliver's Travels, dé 

Book of Pirates, Pyle 

Folk Tales of Beast and Men, 
de Bosschere 

Christmas Tales of Flanders, 
de Boss« here 

Picture Books, Crane 

Sailing Ships, Chatterto 

Pirates, Fraser 

Nursery Rhymes, Fraser 

Mon Village, Waltz 

Wildmers, Kent 

Les Voyagers, LeGraud 

I M. Bilderbok, Max 

Holland Sketches, Penfield 

rhe Circus, Smith 


Retok 


Passing 


Pilgrims 


Bosschere 


After They Came Out of the Ark, Smit! 
Jugendbucherei, Gerlach 
Russian Fairy Tales, Gerlach 


rhe Story of the Ship, Gerlach 

loys, Trier and Seyffert 

rreasure Island by Robert 
Stevenson, Wveth 


Lewis * 


Macmillan 


McBride 
Scribner 
Doubleday 


Wiley 
Lippincott 


Stokes 


Wells 
Century 
Pitman 
Low 


Books 


Dutton 
Dutton 
Scribner 
Dutton 
Hessling 
Scribner 
Sotheran 


fedici Soc 


i 


Putnam 


Doubleday 


Harrap 
Batsford 
Scribner 


Houghton 
1 
Hodder 


Warne 
Century 
Scribner 


Scribner 
of 
Scribner 
Harper 


Doubleday 


Century 
Scribner 


Harper 
Heineman 


Heineman 


Bodey Head 
Lippincott 


McBride 
Jack 
Floury 
Putnam 
Wevhe 
Bonnier 
Scribner 
Stokes 
Putnam 
Gerbel 
Brentano 
Mel 
Wevhe 


Seribner 


,ughlin 


PRICE 


$0.00 


0.00 
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2.00 
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PRICE 
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1.50 
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1.20 


15.0 
3.00 
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7.50 
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3.00 
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0.00 
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WAX CRAYON USED AS A DECORATION MEDIUM UPON CLOTH IS PROVING A SIMPLE, PRACTICAL METHOD 
FOR USE IN THE SCHOOLROOM. WALL HANGINGS, PORTFOLIO COVERS, AND MANY USEFUL OBJECTS 
MAY BE DECORATED IN THIS MANNER. THIS WALL HANGING DESIGNED AND MADE BY JANE REHN- 
STRAND, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT, WISCONSIN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, St PERIOR, WISCONSIN 


The School Arts Magazine, March 1929 





